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STILL WATERS 
| ELE, dreamily, with soft deceits, 
‘ The pool repeats 
A summer sky; bright clouds that pass 
On this brown glass; 
imaged is the phantom moon 
Of afternoon, 
And a swift bird that dips its wing 
Home hastening 


Here 


Soon, yonder, where the path is laid 

In hush of shade, 
A glimmering gown, a dusky tress, 

My sight will bless; 
I'll lean above an olive cheek, 

So cool and sleek, 
And eyes where veiled reflections shine 

Of love in mine 

I. C. Cooke 

FLATTERY AND THE SEXES 

_— the numberless faults and weaknesses ascribed 
to women solely, time out of mind, we might be jus 

tified in believing that human nature is one thing and 
woman's nature another. We are continually hearing of 
woman's imperfections, as if man were impeccable. He 
does not pretend anything of the sort, of course. He is 
very willing to admit moral delinquencies galore, but he 
inclines to the opinion that his are not hers, and that hers 
are not his. This is, within limitations, quite true, though 
there are few defects that the two do not share. ‘‘ The 
sins are mine,” he might gallantly say; “‘the weaknesses 


e hers 

[one of the weaknesses universally attributed to woman 

s love of flattery, to which man is frequently thought 
to be rather superior, if not indifferent. This egregious 
mistake may have arisen because he assumes, as a rule, 
that it is a fact. Woman avows her fondness for flattery, 
and often is not deceived by it, taking it, as intended, as 
the polite coinage of polite society. She also bestows it 
freely in turn, being so instinctively courteous as to be 
sometimes unconscious of her utterances. It is really but 
a part of good manners, which are always best when they 
pass unobserved. She seldom asks herself if flattery 
pleases her, for she is so accustomed to it, giving and 
tuking, that it is unconsciously included in her daily hab- 
its. If some of her intimates or associates should entirely 
omit it, she would notice it as she would notice an un- 
usual noise in the street or the derangement of her draw- 
ing-room. The omission, indeed, she might regard as a 
rudeness, until a little reflection told her that it was only 
an infringement of the familiar 

Man is not so identified with flattery as she—it is not so 
interwoven with his composition; and, as a consequence, it 
is more dangerous to him when adroitly used. Me affects 
to despise it. Believing that he does, and so insisting 
regularly, he is under the delusion that it is seldom em- 
ployed to his disadvantage. Others who know him best 
would, he supposes, never think of approaching him, so 
excellent a judge of human nature, with trumpery so shal- 
low. Nobody is so prone to be imposed upon, to be gulled 
through and through, to be turned into a mere tool, as the 
man who fancies he has mastered the mysteries of human- 
ity. He sees his fellows tricked as he is, though not near- 
ly to such an extent, and pities them profoundly. How 
can they be, he says to himself, so very dull, so entirely 
unsuspecting? A person half blind could see what es- 
capes them The world is crowded with fools, and always 
will be. The discerning minds, reflecting on himself, are 
precious few, and cannot be expected to furnish the com- 
munity with sagacity, Thus carrying out his theory, he 
is satisfied, with all the facts against him. 

The average man of the world imagines that he knows 
just what flattery is. The moment he hears it le recog- 
nizes and rejects it. To his mind it is a complete system, 
reduced to rules, indexed, and codified. He does reject 
it summarily and sharply, when he recognizes it, it is 
true. But that is not often, in these ingenious, astute, 
penetrating days, when so many of us are lynx-eyed for 
our own interest. He is unaware of the new ways, the 
new devices, the new ideas, constantly adopted into coax- 
ing, fawning, wheedling methods. He understands those 
things on the business side, and is armed against them. 
But on the personal, the social! side he is sadly deficient. 
Any number of business men are manipulated, managed, 
mastered by parasites, adventurers, and adventuresses, and 
remain in blissful ignorance of the fact until these have 
served their purpose, accomplished their designs. It is 
notorious that some of the hardest, most cynical men, 
who cannot be influenced a whit by honest, estimable peo- 
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ple, who cannot be made to trust them or their state- 
ments, are hoodwinked and cheated by means of plausible 
flatteries by which a woman of experience would hardly 
be taken in. 

In many ways women, trained to society, are believed 
to be shrewder, more discerning, more wholesomely scep- 
tical, than men of the world. The women have more van- 
ity, more love of praise, more sensibility to admiration, 
which is purely feminine. But they cannot be induced 
to believe, as men can, that they have qualities they have 
never possessed and have never claimed, This is explain- 
ed by man’s egotism, which woman does not share with 
him, and with which ber severest critics seldom charge 
her. She frequently says that man can be flattered into 
believing anything, if the effort be persistently made and 
the method adopted be sufficiently artful There is a 
limit to her credulity. She will listen by the hour to 
plausible stories of her beauty, her elegauce, her charm 
of manner; but she cannot be persuaded that she is intel- 
lectual or scholarly unless the persuasion rests on some 
basis. 

This may be the cardinal distinction between the sexes. 
Women greatly enjoy flattery about anything they have 
or think they ought to have. They will listen with in- 
tense interest and pleasure to any degree of exaggeration 
of those belongings, actual or implied, without the slight- 
est demur. Men, on the contrary, being for the most part 
wholly aware of their merits, are not solicitous to be val- 
ued for what has long been conceded to them. When 
any one assumes to have discovered in them something 
new, something they have never imagined in themselves, 
their entire attention is at once engrossed. Their appe- 
tite increases with nourishment; and finally they are 
made the foolish victims of their self-love. . 


PEACE AND HARMONY, 


_ NEW society has been founded in New York, its 
headquarters to be known as the “ Peace Bureau.” 

This is the day for organizations. Every virtue has a 
badge and a banner of its own— temperance, its well- 
known initials; purky, its crest; philanthropy, no end of 
special signs and symbols—and each its body of members 
enrolled for loyal service. 

The moment a quality of character is pointed out as 
noble and desirable, that moment we form a band, and 
pledge ourselves to cultivate it. All of which proves per- 
haps a worthy ambition—one certainly to be cultivated at 
our stage of development; but as surely it proves how 
far away we still are from being able to count the special 
virtue under discussion as really our own—a virtue never 
being an integral part of a character until it is exercised 
unconsciously. 

We do not form bands and organize societies, for in- 
stance,in which each member pledges himself or herself 
not to touch the small change in-the pocket - books of 
friends. Nor have we groups and circles pledged not to 
pilfer the dinner tables of our hosts by filling our pockets 
with silver forks and bonbon-dishes. 

We have evolved beyond the stage when sins of that 
character have any temptation for us. The most vehement 
of zealots would hardly dare suggest a society for the cul- 
tivation of this kind of personal scrupulousness, nor would 
there be many of us who would not laugh at any such 
idea proposed, or at an invitation to be enrolled among its 
followers. 

But we have not evolved to the time when the vir- 
tues of kindly speech, of generous {ud ments, of love, 
unselfishness, peace, charity, and good-will, are as surely 
an integral part of our natures. There are still those who 
think, when they see us gentle to children or consid 
to animals, that we must belong to some society. And 
there are yet those who, like young girls at school, feel it 
necessary to pledge themselves—as has actually been done 
—not to flirt with strangers, and so bring discredit on the 
school. 

Promises such as these mark certain stages of develop- 
ment, and, like all props, are no longer regarded as neces- 
sary by those who have grown beyond the need of them 
and are able to stand alone. 

But there are few things, certainly, of which we stand 
in greater need than some means by which those beauti- 
ful virtues by which peace and harmony may he secured 
can be cultivated among us, and the tendency to circulate, 
or even to harbor and to believe, an evil report eradicated 
from among us. One who takes the first step in the ‘‘u 
ward path” must consciously take his stand on the side 
of good; and by good one does not mean good action only, 
but the good that belongs to the great universal spirit, 
and which enters into each of us, and which we help to 
hide by the pictures we create and send abroad of evil. 
He must indeed increase his knowledge and his hold of 
good, not add to his neighbor's knowledge of evil. 

And because he must do this thing, one of the best of 
the ‘‘Seven Rules ‘of Harmony” published by this new 
society is this, its second : 

“ Never listen, without protest, to insinuations, vituper- 
ations, or unjust accusations against the members of your 
family and your fellow-citizens.” 

Nor against a foreigner, I should like to add. But 
certainly the peace of the world, the harmony of society, 
the triumph of good, would be helped a great way by the 
observance of this simple rule of speech aud conduct so 
wisely framed. L. H. F. 


ARE WOMEN ALWAYS MATCH-MAKERS? 


] OMEN have always had, so far as known, the rep- 
utation of being match-makers. And:they have 
borne without protest the unrelieved odium which the 
dangerous and pernicious practice —— excites. 
Match-making may in isolated instances have done good. 
It may have brought together, now and then, two persons 
mutually adapted and specially fitted for marriage who 
would otherwise have remained apart. But these in- 
stances must be few compared with the many who have 
been juggled into marriage and misery at the same time. 
Observation and show that the practice of 
match-making as a practice cannot be too energetically 
discouraged. 
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Women are unjustly blamed, however, for —— 
clusive match-makers. They are naturally such, no 4 
They are adapted to match-making so far as any one may 
be; but it would be far better if they would never at- 
tempt it. Men, though seldom spoken or thought of in 
such capacity, are women’s active rivals in it; and their 
number has, it is said, greatly increased. They must 
cause much more mischief than the other sex, for they 
have no such intuitions; they are not so perceptive, so 
tactful, so eager, nor have they aught like the overflowing 
sympathy with wedlock, 

Their disqualifications, however, do not hinder their 
activity in the strange employment, nor does the belief 
that they acquit themselves cqedheehly therein. Their 
egotism is ever sustaining, particularly when they are 
most out of place. Who has not heard them boast of 
their shrewdness, their dexterity, in nuptially entangli 
acouple who had -no-suspicion of outside agencies? * 
woman would not do this. She would be silent.as to any 
success of hers of that kind, much as it might delight her, 
and stimulate her to new enterprises. She is almost in- 
variably disinterested in her schemes, while the man is 
apt to see some advantage in his, and to secure it, too. 

How often a man, newly married, becomes of a sudde~ 
a matrimonial missionary! He assails all his bachelor 
friends on the subject, glowing over the convenience, com- 
fort, joy. and desirableness of connubial life. If any one 
of his friends puts it politely, saying he cannot afford the 
luxury, or that he is not constitutionally fitied to duality, 
the fresh husband has his cue. This is that marriage 
is an economy (in most cases a downright, palpable false- 
hood); and that in regard to unfitness, he had thought, 
before he tried it, the same thing about himself. But he 
had been delightfully disappointed, adding that every man 
(an assertion to be received with great allowance).is vastly 
better off married than single. 

Such assertions of his, and many similar, are harmful; 
because, if not positively false, they are misleading. Many 
a man who would ladiy be a husband, who is really do- 
mestic by nature, is deterred from matrimony by insuf- 
ficient income. But when assured, not only by newl 
married men, but by fathers, that they spend very ] 
more than they did as bachelors (what extravagant bache- 
lors they must have been!), he can hardly fail to be con- 
vinced of the economy of wedlock. By the same advisers, 
also, he is induced to believe that connubiality will always 
secure happiness. This is probable enough, if connubial- 
ity be judiciously cousidered beforehand, and surrounded 
by safeguards. But when all precautions are neglected, 
when a wife is chosen in passionate haste, matrimony, 
however excellent in itsé}f, may prove an evil, 

A feminine match-makéy is rarely so practical as a mas- 

uline match-maker, henc@ less likely to deceive. She 
nclines to generalities and sentimentalities; she beguiles 
her pairs by painting their future in roseate colors, by 
suppressing the prosy side of cohjugal things. He por- 
trays what is not, and reports imaginary facts. She 
works her witchery by stealth; is usually behind the 
scene. He is iv evidence, and vehemently applauds his 
own performance, If the ensnared were to tell who had 
ensnared them, would they not name at least two men to 
one woman? Would her ensnarements, in general, have 
80 serious consequences as theirs? 

The great poet of nature, the dramatist of the heart, 
has, in the most brilliant comedy of all time, presented us 
with a picture of masterly match-making. And who are 
the match- makers? Not women, but men. Leonato, 
Claudio, and Don Pedro manage matters so cunningly 
that Benedick. who detests Beatrice, he says, and Beatrice, 
who cannot abide Benedick, are revealed to be heels over 
head in love with one another against their fervid aver- 
ment. And they are wedded out of hand, even while 
gibes from their burning lips fly at one another, and at 
the bonds they are so impetuous to assume. Hero is in 
the plot; but she is subordinate to the three men, who 
first conceived the idea of surprising Benedick and Bea- 
trice into ardent passion by feigning that each is secretly 
in love with the other, though professing intense antip- 
athy. 

How maby couples might be soimmeshed? Love begets 
love. We can hardly find it in our hearts to be indifferent 
to any one who loves us. We should be inhuman if we 
could. Shakespeare, who knew human nature as no other 
poet or dramatist has known it, has immortalized match- 


making in she characters of men. Could he have made a 
mistake? [isis was very wise and fortunate match- 
making. ‘ But is {t ever discreet to imitate them? The 


shrewdest suffer in the perilous game. 


Benny wet yesterday with M. Edelfeldt, the Finnish 
ainter, whom we came upon as we strolled about 
the Champ de Mars Salon, he told us, apropos of his 
portrait of the Emperor of Russia, that the Emperor 
was a most delightful subject to paint. M. Edelfeldt 
spent the winter in St. Petersburg to do a portrait of the 
Czar for the Empress; and its fac-simile, which is by itself 
in the great Blue Salon of the Champ de Mars, he painted 
afterwards as a present to the University of Finland. It 
represents the Emperor in his favorite green uniform of 
an aide-de-camp, with which we became so familiar while 
he was in Paris, and in many ways seems to me one of 
the most satisfactory portraits of a royal personage that 
I have ever seen, which perhaps is not saying much. The 
brush-work is so free, so supple, the pose so natural, the 
whole portrait so far away from the majestic and decora- 
ted stiffness that we associate with portraits of emperors. 
M. Edelfeldt first painted the Emperor when he was a 
child, has known him all these years, and says he is exact- 
ly what he seems to be—unpretentious, bon gargon, deli- 
cate in feeling, and sympathetic. The portrait, it seems 
to me, lacks temperament; but perhaps the Emperor has 
not much temperament. Of just what he may be, neither 
this picture nor anything else seems to give any inkling. 














The first _— one thinks of in the Champ de Mars is 
the apparent effect of English influence ro § of the pre- 
Raphaelites like Botticelli. It seems to me one sees much 
more sober color, much less violent impressionism, many 
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fewer imitations of Manet, and fewer false Puvis de Cha- 
vannes—in short, much less of the mode of a moment, 
much less sensationalism than usual. Whatever may be 
said of the Champ de Mars, it cannot be called sensational. 
There are no staring canvases. There is no sensational 
Béraud; there is no Béraud at all. There are no pris- 
matic Latouches. The Besnards are much quieter, it seems 
to me, much more beautiful than usual. 

‘The Salon has no Puvis de Chavanues, as the president 
is ill ut.present. It has no Dannat. In the place where the 
Dannats ought to be there is nothing but a yellow shawl, 
worn, let me add, by a painted lady, or a lady in paint, 
of the most meretricious t 

As tsual, the Champ de ms has a portrait of Madame 
Gauthereau, whom you will remember as one of the pro- 
fessional beauties of Paris, with a cameo face. The pho- 
tograph of Sargent’s portrait of her—I have never seen the 
original—is one of the most lovely things in form that you 
can imagine, and perhaps you will remember my writing 
of Courtois’s portrait of her three years ago. ‘This one is 
by Gaudara, and is distinguished for being most inartistic 
in composition and very badly drawn. Gaudara is not a 
favorite of mine. 

What are the pictures that people are talking most 
about? In the certain artistic set that I know, Frank 
Brangwyn’s Les Moqueurs aud the Simon, to begin with. 
Some onecalled Brangwyn to-day the Rubinstein of paint- 
ing; and while I am not fond of that sort of comparison 
in general, it seems to be rather appropriate for a man who 
is gradually coming to be considered one of the greatest 
living virtuosos in tones. 

This is the sort of thing that is ‘‘ The Mockers”: a good- 
sized canvas on which is an Oriental scene, whose com- 
position we do not stop to analyze. The only thing that 
we think of is the color, which gives the impression of a 
jewelled window or the richest Turkish carpet. It is at 
the same time such an absolutely new impression, so to- 
tally unlike that given by ordinary pictures of — 
windows or Eastern carpets, that one stops to think out 
what makes it. In the first placg, the color is put on in 
vatches, so that it has a depth and intensity like the color 
in jewels, while at the same time it is uniform flowing, 
with the coulage of paint. 

Then the picture is remarkably luminous. Carpets are 
nat luminous—the colors are dead ; windows are Juminous, 
because light shines through them; and pictures are lu- 
minous generally because of the high-lights in them ; but 
Brangwyn has no high-lights, no light shining anywhere. 
The back of the picture is stopped by walls—terraces—so 
that the figures are almost in shadow, and all the luminous 
effect comes from the glow of color, and such beautiful 
color, such surprises of harmony! 

Simon's picture is that ungrateful subject in painting, 
a family group—five or six every-day people in every- 
day clothes, nothing in either at all beautiful, made into 
something beautiful through composition, color, light, 
ensemble. Every figure is so a in its place with- 
in the frame; there are no gaps nor holes anywhere in the 
texture of the painting ; there is so much individuality 
and temperament in the personages; and, as I said before, 
through light and color the whole is so beautiful that it is 
a rare picture. 


The freshness and charm of Salle 8, entirely given to 
Boutet de Monvel, is something that I could not make you 
feel by writing about. The walls are green; the light falls 
through a teutlike ceiling of white drapery; the one great 
window is banked with wide green window-boxes filled 
with green plants and Boutet de Monvel flowers—prim- 
roses and the like; and against this fresh green back- 
ground is shown the the series of Boutet de Monvel’s il- 
lustrations for Jeanne d’Are and other books, and the 
originals of all his delicious drawings of children. All 
Ameriea knows Boutet de Monvel, if only from his illus- 
trations for the magazines and periodicals, but they give 
one no idea of the color of his originals —color so ex- 
quisitely delicate, harmonious, and pure. One would say 
at first that it was nothing but color put on flat, as a child 
paints in colors‘in’ its book of outline drawings. One 
studies the pictures closer, and discovers the nuances, 
nothings — scarcely shadows—and yet the figures grow 
round like modelling. 

And Dagnan-Bouveret, who did the “ Last Supper,” so 
much discussed last year? Portraits, and a Breton pea- 
sant woman, for whom the model is his wife, whom he 
always paints better than any one else. Carriére with a 
Crucifixion, of which, at the risk of being indiscreet, I 
must tell you a little story. It is the crucifixion in that 
misty shadow in which Carriére, with the temperament of 
a poet, always sees painting—the fine and delicate body 
of a young man still in the prime of life, the limbs already 
lifeless, the torso with muscles so beautifully modelled 
that it makes one think of sculpture—the torso of a man 
who suffers—and whose head a woman has seized and is 
kissing. 

According to the legend given by Renan, it is the mo- 
ther of Jesus. Her face is thin and worn with weeping 
—with suffering. And the model for this mother is the 
sume model as that for the mother with her children about 
her in Carriére’s great ‘‘ Maternity ” in the Luxembourg— 
Carriére’s wife. She has always been her husband’s model 
up to now; but her health has failed, and she is very ill. 
The great grief of her illness is that she can no longer 

or her husband; and he, to spare her the pain of see- 
ng herself set aside for some other woman in health, has 
painted this picture, which needs a woman suffering. 


Besnard is one of the painters to enjoy this year in the 
Champ de Mars. And as I wrote after the ‘‘ Epatants,” 


he has fallen into a more sober, less prismatic, more severe- 


manner. His most important picture is the lovely por- 
trait in pinks that was in the Epatants, and he also has a 
charming portrait of Madame Daudet, in a red décolleté 
gown, in the exact attitude in which I have so “| times 
seen her in her loge at the theatre. Jacques Blanche, 
Boldini, Cazin, Amon Jean, Raffatlli, Thanlow, Zorn, are 
all well represented. And of the splendid exhibit of the 
American painters I shall -write in another letter. | The 
Americans are boycotted by the French press this year, as 
an expression of feeling against the injustice of the new 
tariff, How many Americans are at this minute studying 
free at the Beaux-Arts, the Collége de France, the Sor- 
bonne—in all the French institutions? And where have 
our great painters been educated? 
KaTHaRIne De Forsst. 














] F it be true that “all the world loves a lover,” it is no 

less true that all the feminine world loves weddings; 
and Dame Fashion, recognizing this fact, exerts herself 
anew cach season to furnish some new detail to the cos- 
tume that to the uninitiated may seem quite like the 
wedding gown from time immemorial. 

Ever since Easter-Sunday there has been a succession 
of weddings—that is, until the 1st of May—and there 
have been more marriages celebrated this year than ever 
before. Still, most girls prefer to wait until June, when 
there is suth a wealth of flowers and shrubs to choose 
from for decorations, and when there is no superstition 
aS to ill luck, ete. 

Summer weddings do not demand such elaborate toi- 
lettes as do winter weddings, and the last year or two 
there have been many charming gowns of lace, which of 
course are no less expensive than the silk or satin fash- 
ionable all the year, but are more summery-looking. 


WEDDING GOWNS. 


Foremost in materials for the wedding gown is white 
satin—this season more popular than ever. The lustre 
and finish of this fabric make it particularly desirable, 
ahd as it now can be bought at a wide range of price, 
the brides are all attired in it. But a cheap cotion-back 
sutin is a bad investment, and must oply be used as a sep 
arate lining for some thin gown. 

Most of the smartest gowns are severely plain, the skirt 
very long; muny have a ruching, or the front breadth 
may be draped; the seams may be outlined with pearl 
embroidery. All these ornamentations are permissible, 
but the absolutely untrimmed skirt is still the best. A 
narrow front breadth and the sides carefully fitted over 
the hips and flaring out around the foot of the gown is 
the most generally becoming style. 

Lace flounces are the only exception to the rule of no 
trimming. These are draped across the front and brought 
high on the hips, or put on horizontally. A lace shawl 
also may be draped on the front of the skirt in some 
graceful fashion, while a new fad—it cannot be dignified 
by the name of fashion—is to have a V-shaped piece of 
lace extending about a quarter of a yard below the waist 
appliquéd on the front breadth, and tapering off on the 
hips. 

With the waist it is entirely different. There a desire 
for trimming can easily be gratified. Pearl-embroidered 

ousseline fie soie or real Jace is put on in a full front 
blouse effect, and small bolero fronts edged with pear! 
passementerie are worn. The back of the waist is not 
trimmed; it is sometimes cut round. Now there is a ten- 
dency towards the basque waist, but the handsomest of 
all the gowns have the back cut in princesse fashion. 
This is not a possible style for any but a good dressmaker 
to undertake, and the basque waist is almost always the 
best. It must, however, not be too long nor too wide, just 
the length to be becoming and give the desired long lines. 

One of the handsomest gowns worn this spring had no 
trimming on either waist or skirt. The waist was made 
only of the satin draped in most graceful folds. It was 
cut high in the throat and long in the sleeves, and fitted 
to perfection. 

he shirred and puffed sleeves of chiffon or mousseline 
de soie, with a yoke of the same material, are sometimes 
used, and there is a most practical argument in their 
favor. A wedding gown is supposed to be worn at many 
entertainments after the wedding when a low-cut waist 
would be enough. She who can afford it may have two 
waists made, but with the yoke and sleeves of some thin 
material the low-cut waist looks like a high one. Sprays 
of orange blossoms on the shoulders and down the front 
of the gown are suitable for this style. 

For a wedding to be celebrated the middle of June a 
most dainty toilette is made of fine white organdie over 
white taffeta. The skirt is a mass of white Valenciennes 
insertion and lace, as is also the waist, and the veil ‘is of 
tulle edged with lace. Sprays of orange blossoms are put 
at regular intervals through the heading of the flounce and 
on the waist, and a graceful spray starts at one shoulder, 
crosses diagonally, and falls far down on the skirt. The 
skirt is long, and a broad sash of white taffeta is trimmed 
all around with Valenciennes lace. 


WEDDING VEILS. 


A most important part of the toilette is the wedding 
veil, which in many families is a cherished heirloom 
handed down from one generation to another. Most 
beautiful are some of these veils which rarely see the 
light of day. Point-lace stands pre-eminent, and is much 
to be desired; but there are many of the tambour lace 
which are infinitely more becoming, and in the latter re- 
spect the tulle veil is by far the best. It is rare now for 
a bride to wear the veil over her face, and with the pres- 
ent arrangement of the hair in full Pompadour the lace 
folds can be draped very becomingly if care be taken to 
have most of the fulness directly at the back, only leaving 
Yvon ag to form, as it were, a background for the shoul- 
ders. 

Veils. of tulle edged with lace are worn full and long, 
so that they reach ences to the hem of the train. These 
are sometimes worn over the face as the bride enters the 
church, and throwa back as she comes down the aisle 
when the ceremony is over, as it would be impossible 
turn back a veil of the length and width required. Tu 
front piece is made separate, and pinned to the hair so 
that it can be detached without any trouble or delay. 
When the tulle veils are trimmed with lace, point-lace is 
used, from an eighth to a quarter of a yard in width. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 


What the bridemaids shall wear is always a difficult 
matter to decide. Their costumes must be smart and 
becoming. but care must be taken lest they in any way 
detract from the bride’s costume; they should therefore 
be of distinctly different style, so that no comparison can 
be made. For this reason it is no longer fashionable for 
bridemaids to wear veils; hats and bonnets or a dainty 
head-dress is much more in style. As there are almost 
always both blondes and brunettes among the bridemaids, 
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it is not easy to choose a color that will be becoming to 
all. Yellow and pink are the safest, snd a charming effect 
can be gained, if there are six bridemaids, by having 
three different shades of color, pale yellow or pale pink, 
to start with. 

When white is chosen as the color it must be relieved 
by the trimmings, flowers, and hats, or it will surely clash 
with the wedding gown. At arccent wedding the bride- 
maids wore gowns made with skirts of white brocade, 
waists of mousseline de soie plissée, and big white huts 
trimmed with pale blue plumes and blue satin ribbon. 
Their sashes and collars were blue, and their bouquets 
pink roses. The color note of blue and pink made a charm- 
ing contrast. 

Gowns of bright cerise chiffon over satin, with accor- 
dion- pleated skirts and waists, und hats of straw to match 
trimmed with black feathers and bouquets of Jucqueminot 
roses, made a wedding party decidedly distinctive, but a 
trifle too garish. Fortunately the bridemaids were bru 
nettes with clear complexions, to whom the cerise was 
becoming. 

The expense of the gowns deters many a girl from be- 
ing a bridemaid, so that brides occasionally try to con- 
sult their friend’s pocket-money and choose toilettes that 
will not only be pretty on the one occasion, but useful 
afterwards. Summer silks are so inexpensive and at- 
tractive, too, that they are rapidly growing in favor. For 
a wedding that is to take place in the middle of June the 
bride’s gown is to be of white satin made severely plain, 
und worn with « point-lace veil. The bridemaids are to 
wear silk gowns—two of pale blue with wreaths of pink 
roses in Pompadour pattern, and two ef pale pink with 
deeper pink design. The skirts are quite plain, demi-train ; 
the waists are cut in Marie Antoinette style, and are 
trimmed with fichus of white edged with lace ruffles; el- 
bow sleeves fitting tight to the arm and finished with lace 
ruffles. 

Large picture-hats of white straw, trimmed with black 
and white ostrich plumes, make the wearers look as though 
they had stepped out of some old picture-frame. The hats 
are the most expensive part of the costumes, for the silk 
costs very little, seventy-five cents to a dollar a yard, and 
fourteen yards will make the gown. 

Pale yellow net, mull, or chiffon gowns made over satin 
or taffeta, and trimmed with black velvet sashes and col 
lars, and worn with big black hats trimmed with ribbon 
und yellow roses, make effective and quite inexpensive 
costumes, In these are many varieties of net that are in- 
expensive. With these gowns black glacé kid gloves 
should be worn. To be sure, the black and yellow are 
somewhat on the poster-girl order, but that need not con- 
demn them, and such sharp contrast in colors to the bride's 
gown is most effective. 


MAID OF HONOR’S COSTUME. 


Small children are now included in wedding proces- 
sions as flower- girls, maids of honor, and pages. The 
pages wear velvet (or velveteen) costumes, with black silk 
stockings and patent-leather pumps; the flower-girls are 
in pink or blue muslin and lace over silk, with stockings 
and shoes to match, and they carry baskets of flowers. 
Big shirred hats, or those with high crown of straw and 
frills of lace and chiffon around the brim, are worn, and 
every effort made to have the little girl look as pic- 
turesque as possible. 

Sometimes the maid of honor is the bride’s most inti- 
mate friend; in that case she must wear a costume like 
the bridemaids’, but of different coloring— a lighter’ or 
darker shade of the same material. or just the same gown 
but with different trimmings. With her, as with all the 
others, what is most becoming should be carefully se- 
lected. 





N attractive matinée musicale was recently given at 
the Hotel Waldorf to introduce Miss Marie Graham 
Cochrane, a pleasing singer endowed with certain quali 
ties which bid fair to make her popular in the concert- 
room when once she has gained sufficient experience and 
assurance to enter into her work with greater warmth and 
self-abandonment. Miss Cochrane’s soprano voice is 
sweet and agreeable, and her selections were delivered 
with good taste and refinement of style. They were well 
chosen, on the whole, save in the instance of Schubert’s 
beautiful ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrade,” a song requiring 
greater depth of feeling and more dramatic power than 
Miss Cochrane has yet developed. The pretty old Eng- 
lish song ‘‘ Phillida Flouts Me,” and the se sung but 
always interesting Scotch ballad ‘*Loch Lomond,” were 
well rendered a ave pleasure. Schubert’s ‘‘ Who is 
Sylvia,” Louis Gueak’s ‘*Chanson Havanaise,” and Meyer 
Helmund’s “ Magic Song” were the remaining numbers 
interpreted by the débutante, who in the last-named piece 
was assisted by Mr. Mannes, the violin obligato in this 
selection being rendered with his accustomed skill. A 
wholly admirable performance of Grieg’s G minor Sonata, 
Op. 13, for violin and piano-forte, must be placed to the 
credit of Mr. Mannes and Mr. Howard Brockway. These 
gentlemen are in the habit of playing together, and are de- 
servedly popular. Mr. Brockway was also heard in a few 
solo numbers, the first in the group having been composed 
by himself as a part of an orchestral suite. His delight- 
ful tone and musicianly intuitions were well displayed in 
this delicate, imaginative slow waltz; and in a gavotte 
and musette by Eugen d’ Albert the change of mood was 
well defined, and met with recognition and appreciation. 
Mr. Mannes, accompanied by Mr. Brockway, contributed 
a scherzo by David, and Wienawski’s mazurka in G. The 
violinist’s performances were spirited and of technical ex- 
cellence, and he aroused much enthusiasm. Altogether 
the affair was conducted with dignity, and passed off 
leasantly to the enjoyment of a numerous audience. 
Miss Cochrane had every reason to be encouraged by tlie 
success of her undertaking and by the cuter reception 
accorded ler. It is to be hoped that she will continue 
her studies along lines enabling her to keep pace with her 
standards, which are apparently high. 
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LILIUVOKALANL. 


THE EX-QUEEN OF HAWAII. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

ot person entering Liliuokalani’s presence with any 

preconceived idea of a swarthy and savage island 
queen finds himself tremendously mistaken. There rises 
to greet him, with a slow and singular grace which is it- 
self majesty, a woman of medium height, the outlines of 
whose figure are only suggested under the gown, which is 
frequently an adaptation of the flowing island robe to our 
“ princesse ” form. This gown is perhaps of black velvet 
with vertical lines of jet, a long scarf of fine black thread 
lace crossing the shoulders and tied loosely half-way to 
the knees, the only ornament a Masonic jewel once con 
ferred upon her. On another day the dress will be all of 
white, and equally beautiful. The straight black hair is 
dressed fashionably, crowned with a small gold comb. 
She uses a quaint fan, made of the wings of some island 
bird, and as you see it you remember the picture of the 
paradise where “slides the bird o'er lustrous woodland, 
droops the trailer from the crag ”"—a paradise that was this- 
lady's home. The gee offers you her hand, which is 
very small, beautifully shaped, the brown tint contrasting 
with the diamonds that glitter on it, and in a voice like 
music, low and clear but penetrating, the sweetest voice I 
ever heard from « woman, she asks you to be seated. The 
face that looks at you with a calm confident air is very 
pleasing, dark, with irregular features, its expression em 
inently sweet, the smile most lovely, and the large liquid 
eyes, at once soft and brilliant, are very beautiful. She 
addresses you in perfect English, and her conversation is 
interesting and entertainivg, but it does not touch upon 
personal matters nor upon affairs of state. 

If Victoria, with her lesser stature, is always the Queen, 
Liliuokalani, much taller, with an exceedingly stately car 
riage of the head, is never less than the Queen, while her 
manner is most gracious and gentle. If one saw her in 
royal robes, or in a long white cymar, with a golden cir- 
clet on her head, she would hardly seem more queenly 
than she does in her simple Paris gown. ‘' Who is that 
very royal-looking lady?” asked a stranger in the train on 
which she came to Washington. And, indeed, there are 
few if any women on thrones to-day who are as entirely 
royal in descent as Liliuokalani is; she has in her veins no 
other blood than the blood of kings. 

There have always been in Hawaii a number of royal 
princes or chiefs, from whom, in case of failure of the di- 
rect line, a successor to the crown shall be chosen. They 
are carefully reared and educated at the royal schools; and 
when the last of the ‘‘ glorious old race of the Kame 
hamehas” (pronounced Kahmayamiayas) died, the choice fell 
upon Kalakaua, also of the royal blood. On his death the 
crown came to his sister, Liliuokalani. In Hawaii, by-the- 
way, the descent is always in the female line; it is the child 
of the royal mother that inherits. The Queen, her niece, 
the lovely Kaiulani, and two cousins are now the last of 
the Kamehamehas. The Queen is the great-grandniece 
of that great Kapiolani whose daring Tennyson has sung, 
who, in the effort to Christianize her people and show 
them the powerlessness of their old gods, ascended the 
mountain with her suife, and then going down alone into 
the crater where bubbled the boiling lava shooting flame, 
she offered a prayer to God, and issued her challenge, and 
threw the sacred berries into the lake of fire. Liliuoka- 
lani is a woman who to-day could do the same thing. 

Her Majesty is, like her people, of a simple and kindly 
and unsuspicious nature, The Hawaiians were never at 
any time cannibals; they always loved flowers and mu- 
sic, dancing and bathing; and they were so innocent that 
they had to be taught what sin was, or, at any rate, what 
impropriety was. They were instantly obedient to the 
wishes of the missionaries, and the well-bred and well- 
educated white man was on an equality with their chiefs, 
Previous to the recent difficulties the color-line was ab- 
solutely obliterated in Hawaii. The Queen, who in her 
youth had lovers and suitors among the very men who 
have dethroned her, and when there was very little if any 
prospect of her succession, married an American gentle- 
man well connected in Boston, Mr. John O. Dominis, now 
deceased, Governor of Oahu, the island of which Hono- 
lulu is the capital—a city of 24,000 inhabitants, with 
schools, hospitals, institutions of all sorts, fine buildings, 
gardens, electric lights, telephones, and all which these 
imply. 

She has lived a spotless life as child, woman, and wife; 
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it was not till she was fifty years old that scandal 
assailed her, and then only in furtherance of the 
plans for her overthrow. One who visits her isl- 
ands, eight of the fourteen of which are in full 
civilization, will not only fail to substantiate one 
word of anything that has been uttered against 
her, but will find that it is all both untrue and im- 
possible. She is a deeply religious woman, a mem- 
ber of the church, in good standing; one of her 
first acts after coming to Washington this year was 
to attend divine service and partake of communion. 
She is refinement itself; a lady who has visited in 
king’s palaces and been received on equal terms 
by the Queen of England and other sovereigns 
She has never been known by any near her to ut- 
ter a questionable word or do a clandestine act. 
Her table is of the simplest; she never drinks wine 
there, nor has she ever been in the habit of taking 
anything of the sort inher life. She talks no gos- 
sip, and allows none in her presence; she has never 
been heard making an unkind remark about her 
enemies as individuals. That falsehood which has 
been most persistently urged against her is that she 
declared such people merited beheadal. She never 
said it, or anything like it. The agent who had 
called upon the other government, but granting 
her no such courtesy, had summoned her into his 
presence, had a stenographer concealed behind a 
screen; and the stenographer, by a slight and care- 
less movement, exaggerated the sign which signi- 
fies *‘ punishment” into the sign which signifies 
**beheadal.” Doubtless the _ might think 
that treason on her soil should receive the same 
treatment that it would elsewhere, but she said 
nothing about beheading. Asa matter of record, 
in her official statement she promised them all am- 
nesty. It was owing to her extreme horror of 
bloodshed that she surrendered her kingdom, re- 
lying on what she deemed a sufficient pledge of 
protection from the United States; and she said, only 
the other day, in the course of conversation, ‘* I 
thank Heaven, at any rate, that I have no blood upon my 
soul!” 

The Queen is-the very soul of active charity. Her re- 
sources have never been large, as such things go, but she 
has spent them for others, not herself. Most of her jew- 
els are the gifts of princes. She has now the property of 
her husband; the sum customarily voted her from the 
treasury and the revenue of the crown lands that belonged 
to her ancestors, amounting yearly to some eighty thou- 
sand dollars, more or less, has been appropriated by the 
new government. Besides her countless lesser charities 
and her support of a native retinue of three hundred, she 
has maintained as many as twenty girls at the Missionary 
Seminary, and as many more at various other schools. 
Finding it necessary once to cut down the items of an ap- 
propriation bill, she said to her minister: “ It is going to 
be very hard for the poor school-teachers to have their 
salary reduced. I will tell you. Begin with me.” And 
she drew the pencil through the sum called her salary. 
She provided, moreover, for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of a great number of children. It isa Hawaiian cus- 
tom, no matter how large the family already, to adopt the 
child of a friend of the poor, of the unfortunate. The 
custom arising among the high chiefs, for the purpose of 
cementing affectionate relations between the great fam 
ilies, spread to the lesser people, and became general. The 
Queen herself, although born of parents of sufficient re- 
source, was adopted by the great chief Paki, and brought 
up with his daughter, afterwards Mrs. Bishop. The chil- 
dren adopted by the Queen were of rich and poor alike, 
and this noble generosity of hers is one of the things that 
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her enemies have misconstrued and used against her. It 
is not desirable here to speak of Hawaiian politics; but it 
is due to the Queen to say that those who wrested her 
power from her claimed that she had favored a lottery bill; 
they have omitted to say that the bill was passed in the 
Assembly coutrary to her wishes, and that the power of 
veto had been taken from her. They then complained of 
an opium bill; but in this the Queen, finding it necessar 

to regulate a traffic which, on account of the resident Chi- 
nese, it was impossible to abolish, had merely favored the 
adoption of measures in force under the rule of Victoria. 
They also omit to say that since her deposition the pres- 
ent government has itself sold a large quantity of opium. 
They further contended that she attacked the Constitution. 
But if our own Constitution allowed aliens, resident, but 
not citizens—indeed, the citizens of another nationality—to 
vote upon our affairs, we might think it worth while to 
change it. But here again it is omitted to say that it has al- 
ways been a prerogative of the Hawaiian sovereigns to pro- 
pose a new Constitution to the people when they chose. 
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THE PRINCESS KAIULANI. 


When the Queen was made prisoner she was confined 
for eight months in her palace of Iolani, a large building 
of the light coral stone, with columned front and galleries, 
standing among its palms and other tropical growth; be- 
hind it a magnificent mountain horizon, and before it the 
sea. Here she was at first allowed a prayer-book, but not 
a newspaper. She loves her people passionately and piti- 
fully; she has seen them dwindle from 400,000 at the 
time of the island’s discovery to the 40,000 of to-day; she 
knew that armed resistance meant their extermination. 
Doubtless she has heard the statement that such races go 
down before the conquering white race: Perhaps she 
hopes—I do not know—that the white race will here take 
advantage of its opportunity and for once forbear. At 
any rate, she believes, as we do, that government depends 
upon the consent of the governed, and remembers that to 
day in Hawaii her people are disfranchised. She knows 
that they are intensely devoted to her and her rule, and 
give no consent or countenance to the - which urges 
the United States to annex, fortify, and defend a group of 
islands as far away as Ireland is. It seems to me that all 
who, like myself, have no friendship for monarchy, and 
believe in the least possible government, must yet feel that 
this people have a right to choose their own government, 
and must sympathize with an unfortunate and maligned 
woman. 

Since coming to Washington the Queen has remained 
very quietly, receiving few guests. She is accompanied by 
her friend, Mrs. Kia Nahaolelua, by Mr. Joseph Heleluhe, 
her secretary for the last sixteen years, and by Captain 
Julius A. Palmer, of Boston, who, having been resident in 
Hawaii on three different occasions, and having visited 
the Queen there, joined the party when he found her Ma 
jesty in need of some one conversant with American cus- 
toms and affairs. Captain Palmer is a man who has taken 
cargoes of gunpowder round Cape Horn, with fire-balls 
playing about the mast-head, and he is not afraid to speak 
his mind, and he does not hesitate to say what he thinks 
of the present government of Hawaii, considering the 
Queen a greatly wronged person, and attending her now 
in the fulfilment of a promise made to the Hawaiians that 
should they at any time need his services they should 
have them—a promise of which they reminded him when 
the Queen came to our shores, 

All these people are tenderly attached to the Queen, 
while her delicate sensitiveness to their feelings is hardly 
more than that which she shows to all with whom she 
comes in contact. Declining to see interviewers and pro- 
miscuous individuals here, she has now and then allowed 
a friend to visit her, and has received the ladies of the ho- 
tel where she stays, and the polite calls of various prom 
inent persons. To the young girls of a school who wished 
to see her, her Majesty could not refuse an audience. “Oh, 
how beautiful are their sweet young faces!” she exclaimed 
as they came into the room; and before they left she said 
**I wish to extend to you my thanks for the honor you 
have shown me by this visit. It shall always be remem 
bered as a bright spot in my memory of this stay in Amer 
ica. I am glad to see you all, and to know that each of 
you is desirous of attaining intellectual advancement. It 
shows the progress of the world. The world cannot stand 
still. We must either advance or recede. Since my ar 
rival in this country I have been impressed with its gran 
deur, but nothing more favorably impresses me than the 
advantages you have for learning. Again I desire to 
thank you, and I wish you all a prosperous and happy 
future.” 

The Queen spends a great deal of her time with her 
work and her music. She is a very accomplished musi- 
cian, having reduced to notation many of the native airs, 
and having composed a great number of melodies and 
verses herself. But indeed there is little sweeter melody 
than the sound of the liquid Hawaiian vowels from her 
lips. 


MRS. HENRY SANGER SNOW. 

NE of the prominent speakers at the opening of the 
Continental Congress of the Daughters of the Ameri 

can Revolution for 1897 was Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, 
—— of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, and the looked-for union of these two patriotic 
orders will owe its consummation greatly to the work and 
wisdom of this clever and intelligent woman. Mrs. Snow 
has been identified with the Daughters of the Revolution 
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since its early days, when she served as registrar of the 
Long Island Society; in December of 1895 she was elect- 
ed vice-president of the General Society, and a short time 
since appointed as its president. She is the daughter of 
the late David Brooks, of Philadelphia, the famous elec- 
trician. Her mother was a Gilbert, and a lineal descend- 
ant of Matthew Gilbert, Deputy Governor of Connecticut 
in 1661. Other Connecticut ancestors are found in the 
Eaton, Griswold, and Hull families—her lineage on her 
father’s side being no less patriotically distinguished. 
orn in Philadelplia, Mrs. Snow was graduated from 
Vassar College, and since her marriage has resided in 
Brooklyn. Her charming home in that city has long been 
a centre of social life. In particular has she won hos- 
pitable renown in the Colonial teas, and other functions 
which she has given latterly for the entertainment of her 
patriotic sisterhood. Her name is prominently identified 
with numerous benevolent enterprises, and she is a valued 
member of the Brooklyn Women’s Club. Mrs. Snow is 
attractive personally, and bears the stamp of birth and 
breeding in her simple, courteous manner. She is an 
original thinker and &n ardent patriot. She believes that 
work for the country's good cannot be too early begun, 
and that the love of their native land should be unceas- 
ingly instilled into the hearts of the little children. She is 
averse to restricting immigration to America, and thinks 
there is no need of it if Americans do their duty. She 
holds that our ancestors were immigrants, and that Amer. 
ica should care for all who turn hopefully to its shores, 





4 hy perfect success with which the Morris County 
Golf Club opened its season is an unquestionable in- 
dication of what the club will accomplish at the game 
throughout the coming summer months. From half 
past eight in the morning of the opening-day until dark- 
ness prevented the players from seeing their drives the 
course was filled with the members, who have been eager- 
ly awaiting the golf season for past weeks. No scores 
were recorded, because there were no regular games, and 
the playing was wholly informal; but it was estimated 
that nearly sixty persons, both men and women, made 
at least one round each of the eighteen-hole course. 
Among the women players whose perlormenee in former 
seasons have made their names known were Mrs. William 
Shippen, Mrs. Henry P. Phipps, the Misses Alice and 
Louise Field, Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Miss Alice Post, 
and Mrs, Arthur Dean. Most of them played in the morn- 
ing, and then appeared at the club-house again in the 
afternoon, having exchanged their golf clothes for more 
dainty finery in which to grace the tea and reception 
which were held. From three until six o’clock visitors 
thronged the house and grounds, availing themselves with 
pleasure of the club's hospitality, and admiring, as every 
one must, the perfection of arrangements every where. 
Whether it was quite wise to throw the course open so 
soon was a subject for argument among the members after 
the day was over. It is well known that early use is rath- 
er hard upon the tender spring turf, but, from the ad- 
vanced condition of the grass upon the links, it seemed to 
me that the decision had not been imprudent. A rain a 
day or so before the opening would have improved matters, 
but it is not likely that any harm will result from the 
day’s play. Moreover, a considerable part of the course 
now being used is only temporary, and in no case are the 
new putting-greens allowed to be played on until they are 
absolutely fit and beyond the possibility of injury. The 
links in its present form has already been increased 700 
yards in length, and is to have an addition of 1000 yards 
more by the time it is completed. Most of the grass 
bunkers of the course have been raised to the height of 
five feet, and many new ones, both of earth and sand, 
have been constructed to protect hitherto unguarded 
spots. A round of the eighteen holes now means a good 
deal more than it did last year, which fact must be borne 
in mind in comparing old records with new ones. 


Surprise has often been expressed by visitors to the St. 
Andrews golf course near Yonkers at the fact that very 
few women ever play there. The club has been almost 
unique in this respect, for at nearly tee | one of the other 
important links there is a large contingent of women 
players, who use the course in the mornings, and at such 
other times as it is not in demand for the men’s games. 
For some reason this bas never become the custom at St. 
Andrews, perhaps because the course was considered 
rather difficult for women to play over, and steps had 
never been taken to provide a shorter and easier one for 
them. Now, however, the organization of the Saegkill 
Golf Club at Greystone proves that the women of Yonk- 
ers have at last resolved to take up the game. The or- 
ganization, which has just been formed, is composed of 
both women and men, and bas a pretty six-hole course on 
the Samuel J. Tilden estate. There is a comfortable club- 
house, containing ten rooms, and every convenience which 
golf-players could desire. A women's tournament, in 
which there were ten competitors, has just opened the 
club's season. It was won by Miss Harriet Waring, who 
had first tied with Miss Mabel Canning, and then come out 
victorious in the play-off of six holes. The scores made 
are not yet worth recording, but the players will doubt- 
less improve steadily 


There are few novelties of any importance among golf 
clubs this year. Nothing has been found to surpass the 
tough hickory wood for the shafts, and the heads may be 
obtained, as heretofore, in all the varicties of wood, com- 
pressed wood, papier-maché, compressed rubber, and the 
metals. All sorts of oddities in the way of clubs are be- 
ing designed and patented from time to time, it is true, 
but they are for the most part snares and delusions. Good 
players avoid them diligeutly, and they never acquire 
yopularity enough to cut much of a figure in the market. 
It has come to be a pretty certain sign of lack of skill 
when a golfer is eager to buy anything new in the way of 
materials of the game which he happens to hear about. 
**People come in here sometimes,” said a well-known 
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sporting-goods dealer, ‘‘who have in their possession, I 
know, not less than one hundred clubs. That is no exag- 
geration. They have bought every kind to be had, and 
are still on the hunt for more. Nobody can make them 
realize that the trouble is with themselves, and that clubs 
never made a player yet, and never will.” 

Unhappily for those who place such confidence in their 
tools, this is strictly true. Practice is the only thing which 
will make a player. It must, moreover, be judicious prac- 
tice, along correct lines, and it should have its beginning 
in some good coaching by a competent instructor. There 
is such a thing also as too much practice, which is almost 
if not quite as bad as not enough. In the first flush of 
their enthusiasm beginners are likely to make this error, 
and to find that they are not playing so well at the end of 
three months as they did at the end of one. In the usual 
sporting parlance, they are “‘ stale,” and need a rest more 
than anything else. The detrimental effects of too much 
playing may be clearly seen toward the close of any large 
tournament. It is only the strongest women who are able 
to put up the same game on the ast day that they did on 
the first, and if the matches can be so arranged as to allow 
of one day of rest in the middle, the quality of the play- 
ing thereafter is, as a rule, immensely improved. 


The sudden death of Theodore A. Havemeyer, of this 
city, leaves the United States Golf Association without a 
president. Mr. Havemeyer was one of the first men in 
this country to take an interest in the game, and probably 
did more to promote its spread than any other one person. 
He was made president of the Newport Golf Club when 
that was started in 1892, and was the first and only presi- 
dent of the Golf Association, having been re-elected twice 
to that position. Mr. Havemeyer was himself an enthusi- 
astic player as well as a friend of the game. He took 
_ in numerous tournaments at Newport, Shinnecock 

fills, St. Andrews, Lakewood, and at many other links. 
The number of silver cups which he has presented as 
prizes in different piaces would be difficult to count. The 
most valuable of them was the $1000 perpetual challenge 
trophy which he gave to the Golf Association as the prize 
for the Amateur Championship. He was much interested 
in having American women take up golf, and was always 
resent at the Women’s Championship and many other 
arge tournaments. It was through his influence that the 
weekly matches for women were started at the Newport 
Golf Club in the season of 1895. They have since proved 
a great attraction to summer visitors there. 
t will doubtless be hard to find a man who can fill Mr. 
Havemeyer’s place as satisfactorily as he did. Until a 
eneral meeting can be held to elect a new president, Mr. 
urence Curtis, of Boston, the first vice-president, will 
fill the vacant position. Apes K. Brarnerp. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


N outline taken from the Home Science Department 

of the North Carolina Sorosis. It has been success- 

fully carried through during the past season. Chairman, 
Mrs. Walker Taylor, Wilmington, North Carolina. 

December 1.—Ethics of Home. Evolution of Home. 
Self-government in the Home. 

December 15.—The Training of Children. The Need of 
being attractive at Home. Home-making. 

January 5.—Lecture: ‘‘ What to do in Emergencies.” 

January 19.—Action of Frost in Water- pipes, ete. 
Decoration of Home. 

February 2.—Reading: Heating. The Nursery. Water 

February 16.—Exercise and Rest—Calisthenics. Con- 
tributed paper—A Successful Nurse. 

March 2.—Lecture: ‘‘ Fever and its Germs.” 

March 16.—Debate: Resolved, That the mistress, and 
not the servant, is responsible for the present imperfect 
system of housekeeping. 

April 6.—Analysis of Foods. Why do we Eat? What 
is Dyspepsia? 

April 20.—Debate: Resolved, That the new system of 
education is an improvement on the old system 











NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


The one-hundred-and-eighth anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration in New York was celebrated in a de- 
lightful and unique way by the Saratoga Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Miss Elizabeth 
Brown regent. A reception to the Daughters and their 
husbands, and also to the Sons and their wives, was given 
by Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, vice-regent, at her residence 
on Union Avenue, Saratoga. There was an address of wel- 
come by the regent, and a talk by a “Son,” the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Durant, who purported to describe the eventful 
pa a Ae they were celebrating from actual partici- 
pation. His alleged incidents and reminiscences were very 
mirth-provoking. Another interesting number of the pro- 
gramme was the acting of the word ‘‘ Inauguration,” in 
four scenes, charade fashion, the participants appearing 
in correct Colonial costume. The first showed Betsy 
Ross making the first American flag, under the direction 
of the suitably delegated persons, the second picture be- 
ing a representation of home life in Colonial times. The 
third was the story of Mary Draper, who furnished ra- 
tions for the recruits marching to join the army at Lex- 
ington; and finally the whole word was carefully concealed 
in an amusing monologue by Miss Jones, who engaged to 
tell her listeners all about the great event, and cleverly 
omitted to do so. The Saratoga Chapter is a famous 
one, its environment full of historic association. It was 
founded during the regency of Miss Ward McAllister, of 
New York, and its relations with the New York city 
Daughters have always been especially cordial. Many 
of its members are winter residents of this city, among 
them Mrs. George P. Lawton and Mrs. E. H. Walworth. 
Since her residence in Saratoga, Mrs. McKee, ex-President 
Harrison's daughter, has been closely identified with the 
chapter, and she was a guest at the recent celebration. 


The Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, California, 
notwithstanding its ‘remoteness from culture,” as Mr. 
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Lummis says, is not without distinguishing features. Or- 
ganized April 16, 1891, and incorporated July 29, 1892, it 
had for its first president Mrs. C. M. Severance, distin- 
guished as the founder in Boston of the first woman's club 
in the country, and sbe still remains president emeritus. 
During the past year an excellent bust of Mrs. Sever. 
ance, executed by a woman, was placed in the club-rooms 
by her friends; and one of the enjoyable features of the 
discussions that follow the reading of the weekly pa- 
pers is the delightful little talks Mrs. Severance gives 
out of her store-house of reminiscences and rich ex- 
perience. The club is honored by haying for its pres- 
ent president Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham, a contrib- 
utor: of short stories to our best magazines, and well 
known to the tourist by her little volume of Stories 
of the Foot-Hills, which is in as constant demand almost 
as Ramona, because of its local coloring. Onc of the red- 
letter days of the club was the May day, called on the 
club calendar Recreation day, spent as Mrs, Graham’s 
guest at her hill home in South Pasadena, commanding 
one of the most charming views of the San Gabriel Val- 
ley and the Sierra Madre mountains. The club's repre- 
sentative at the recent Louisville meeting of the Federa- 
tion, Mrs. F. B. Eastman, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
of San Francisco. Although so far distant from the cen- 
tre of things, the club not infrequently has distinguished 
guests, attracted to southern California by its climate; 
and not only is the person of note welcome, but the con- 
stitution provides temporary membership for the ordinary 
tourist who desires the privileges of the club. It may be 
of interest to the reader of the Bazar to know that Mr. 
Charles F. Lummis is a familiar figure to the club, and 
not only has he talked to the club on “‘ his” Indians, but 
has exhibited in the club-room those—at least some of 
them—brought in by him from New Mexico as a feature 
of the pageantry of La Fiesta. The membership at pres- 
ent exceeds three hundred; and while being somewhat 
new yet, on a recent morning the club listened to a mem- 
ber telling her impressions of Los Angeles upon her arrival 
here fifty years ago—a daughter of the Donners, of the 
noted Donner party. 


The quick success of the New York Mycological Club 
proved its interest and need. It isa club organized with a 
view to bringing together all those interested scientifically 
and economically in the study of fungi. Its principal 
objects are the identification and classification of the 
larger fungi of the United States, and to study edible 
mushrooms and toadstools, and those various and poison- 
ous kinds that may be mistaken for them. It aims to 
arouse a wider appreciation of the value of a cheap and 
abundant food-supply, which in America is comparatively 
neglected, and hopes to do so by holding exhibitions, giv- 
ing lectures, and issuing publications on the subject. 
During the winter the club meets for discussions and lec- 
tures, its work the rest of the year being more practical. 
A class meets for study, now that the mushroom season 
is on, every week, on Monday evening, at the Collegiate 
School, 241 West Seventy-seventh Street, a meeting of 
the club following its session on the first and third Mon 
days of each month. Field trips are an attractive part of 
its plan of work, and already several of these have been 
taken. It is the first club of the sort in New York State, 
although there is a parent club in Boston, which is grow 
ing and doing practical work. The Mycological Club 
was started by women, but admits men on equal terms. 
Its officers for 1897 are—president, Professor L. W. Un- 
derwood of Columbia University; vice-president, Profess- 
or E. 8. Jelliffe; second vice-president, Mrs. Etta Morse 
Hudders; third vice-president, Mr. R. W. Johnson; sec- 
retary, Miss Cornelia C. Bedford, 16 East 131st Street; 
treasurer, Mr. E. C. Hazard; executive committee, L. D. 
Alexander, J. W. Stouter, Dr. A. W. Valentine, Mrs. L. C. 
Mygatt, C. A. Mayo. The annual payment of one dollar 
constitutes membership, and all who are interested in fur- 
thering the objects of the club are eligible to join. They 
have only to make application. 


Unabated interest from start to finish marked the third 
annual national convention of Working-women’s Societies 
of the United States, held recently in Philadelphia. Many 
important papers were read and addresses made, and the 
reports from various centres throughout the country 
showed most encouraging progress in the attempts now 
made nearly everywhere, in greater or less degree, to rem- 
edy some of the evils of the present industrial system. 
That these evils are being attacked on both sides, by the 
employer as well as the employed, gives the best possible 

romise for the future. An interesting talk was from 
Mrs. Nathan, president of the Consumers’ League of New 
York. She gave some “ not living, but dying wages” of 
the needle-women of New York, and showed to what ex- 
tent the responsibility for them rests with bargain-bunt- 
ers. Naturally the reports of the work of working-girls’ 
clubs attracted the most interest. Their scope is ample 
and growing; they work for better mental and physical 
conditions, for better homes, better education by means of 
libraries and public museums and galleries, and none who 
listened could deny that here was a field of splendid 
prqmise. Miss ge’s paper on ‘‘ Two Inner Circles” 
was in the broad and friendly spirit for which she is 
noted, and Mrs, Florence Kelley, Chief Factory-Inspector 
of the State of Illinois, gave the story of an ideal club 
started by Miss Addams of Hull House. Beginning 
with nine members, all trades-union girls, the Jane Club 
(called after its beloved patron) has grown into recog- 
nized power and force. So high is its standard of 
decorum, capability, and general citizenship that mem- 
bership in it stands as an accepted recommendation for 
employment in factory or store in Chicago, and an in- 
surance against being out of work. Miss Edith Howes, 
president of the Massachusetts Society of Working-girls’ 
Clubs, summed up a fine list of that organization’s achieve- 
ments. In the list was the early closing of the stores in 
Boston, and the securing of an eight-hour working-day in 
them. The delegates were tendered a handsome reception 
on one afternoon of the convention by Mrs. William L. El- 
kins, at her splendid residence on Broad Street, and on an- 
other a most flattering one by the president and board of 
managers of the archeological department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in its august halls. The real work of 
the convention was the organization of a National League 
of Working-women, and the adoption of resolutions call 
ing for closer co-operation. 
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An unusual feature of women’s clubs is that belonging 
to the Thursday Afternoon Cookiug Club,of Topeka, Kan- 
sas. A visiting committee of two exists at all times, whose 
duty it is to visit the sick and report to the club on their 
condition, as well as to send them a remembrance of cut 
flowers or potted plants to cheer their sick-reoom. A\l- 
though organized as a cooking class, the club’s original 
intention has broadened, and every branch of domestic 
science comes within its province. If the club would 
compile a cook-book, it is probable it would be a valu- 
able addition to such lore, as a brief time is appor- 
tioned at every meeting just at roll-call for the exchange 
of valuable receipts. The luncheons served twice a month 
by the club to its members are lessons in expert and 
economical cooking, costing, as they must, no more than 
$2 50, the sum of the ten-cent dues paid at each meeting 
by each of the twenty-five members. ‘The officers of the 
club are—president, Mrs. B. H. Campbell; vice-president, 
Mrs. W. P. Cleaveland; secretary, Mrs. Throckmorton; 
treasurer, Mrs. Oscar Barnes. 


The American Pet Dog Club is a unique organization, 
which, though including men in its membership, is of- 
ficered and largely managed by women. The objects of 
the club are to encourage the breeding of small dogs to 
the highest standard of perfection, and to advance the gen- 
eral knowledge of the proper care and treatment of these 
household pets. It is a national organization, and has 
members in many States. A recent meeting of the club 
was held at the Essex Country Club House, at which mem- 
bers were present from as far away as St. Louis on the 
west and Atlanta (Georgia) on the south. Following the 
business of the club, a handsome reception was given to 
the members and other guests by Mrs. C. Frederick 
Spalding, the vice-president and one of the club's most 
ardent and helpful members. Mrs. Walter Stanton, of 
New York, is the club’s president; Mrs. C. Frederick 
Spalding, of East Orange, and Mrs. Robert G. Lowry, 
Atlanta, Georgia, vice-presidents. 


The tenth annual breakfast of the New York Wheaton 
Alumne Association was celebrated by a breakfast last 
week at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Covers were laid for 
eighty guests, and every place was taken. A number 
of guests from out of town were present, among them 
Miss Frances J. Dyer of Boston, Mrs. lsaac H. Rankin 
of Peekskill, Mrs. De Vries of Princeton, and others. 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, president of the club, presided 
in her usual efficient way, introducing a considerable 
array of well-known women as speakers. Among these, 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, in her thoughtfyl plea for 
good citizenship and clear demonstration of the work laid 
out for women on these lines, deserves special mention. 
Miss Charlotte Morrill responded in a witty vein for the 
Mount Holyoke alumne, and Mrs. Agnes Bailey Ormsbee 
gave a most suggestive and heipful talk on the work of 
Mothers’ School Clubs; Mrs. Mary Dame Hall told of the 
** Future of Sorosis” in the graceful and beautiful way for 
which, as its president, she is rapidly becoming famous, 
and others filled out an unusually interesting programme. 
Mention must be made of two very fine original poems re- 
cited by their respective authors, Mrs. May Riley Smith 
aud Miss Hetta Ward. The verses were admirable com- 
plements, the exquisitely poetic sentiment and melodious 
cadences of Mrs. Smith’s ‘* Hotel of the Beautiful Star” 


happily supplementing the lofty and impassioned rhythm 
of Miss Ward's plea for the succor of Greece. 


Marearet HamiItton WELCH. 





fFYHERE is war in the camp at one of the country clubs 

not a hundred miles from New York, and a very bit- 
ter fight it is going to be. The girls have interfered, as 
the men say, in some of their manly sports, and the con- 
sequence is their relations at that particular club-house are 
somewhat strained. This is the story: 

Once upon a time some young men, anxious to learn to 
be good shots, started pigeon-shooting matches in the 
club-house grounds. 

Now if any girl has ever seen pigeon-shooting as it is 
done at the Westchester, Tuxedo, and other country clubs, 
she will understand why these particular girls of whom 
we will tell objected to it. The letting loose of the 
pigeons from a trap in the ground, and the shooting 
of them while they are on the wing at a close range, is a 
sport the girls cannot tolerate. The birds were oftener 
wounded than killed, and at this country club it was not 
an unusual occurrence to find a poor little maimed pigeon 
with broken leg or wing fluttering about helplessly on the 
lawn in front of the club-house. So, after making vari- 
ous remarks and hinting strongly at their disapproval, the 
girls who are members could stand it no longer. One day 
they got up a petition, signed by about thirty or forty of 
them, and nailed it up in the club-house. 

The effect was very unexpected. The men were indig- 
nant at what they called ‘‘ useless interference,” held a 
council of war, and decided to get up a counter-petition. 
It read thus: ‘‘ It is hereby ordered that any young woman 
member of this —— Country Club be deprived of her 
rights as member, and also be denied admission to the 
club house and grounds, so long as she shall wear in her 
hat any wing of a bird, breast of a bird, or bird entire,” 
etc., etc. Then followed the signatures of all the male 
members of the club. So war has been declared, and at 
the present writing the girls have not untrimmed their 
hats to please the men, nor have the men given up shoot- 
ing tame pigeons for sport. 

The ground they take is that if pigeon-shooting is al- 
lowed at all the other clubs, why should they not indulge 
in the same sport? There is something to be urged on 
both sides, and we shall be interested to know the result 
of the feud. Girls who adorn themselves in a barbaric 
manner with slaughtered birds are inconsistent in their 
opposition to a savage sport like pigeon-shooting. 


Speaking of country clubs, at another one in the neigh- 
borhood of New York the girls have organized a new 
golf club, and they are all busy making their red coats 
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to wear while playing. Some girls think they must go 
to a tailor to have these coats made; but it is not at all 
necessary, as they are not difficult to make, only requiring 
taste and a little knowledge of cutting and fitting. They 
are very effective trimmed with gold braid and brass but- 
tons, and can be made like a jacket to cover the hips, or 
short by a bolero or Eton jacket pattern, They need 
not be lined. The effect of these bright red coats on the 
green fields is very pretty. When the weather becomes 
too hot to wear them, the girls propose wearing scarlet 
shirt-waists of cotton or thin silk. 


One of the roller-skating clubs, which has been meeting 
once a week ever since nt began, will wind up the 
season with adance. The girls have all decided to wear 
muslin or organdie dresses, and judging from the beauti- 
ful floral designs which have been shown in the shops in 
these materials, they will have lovely things to choose 
from. Muslin gowns are always fresh and dainty look- 
ing, and, made as they are now, over colored linings, they 
are particularly so. 

Another feature of this dance will be the favors for the 
cotillon. They are to be skating-caps and walking-sticks 
for the men, miniature roller-skates made of metal and 
wood, badges of the club colors, wooden rollers from the 
skates gilded and tied with dainty ribbons, and last, but not 
least, large white chip hats reversed filled with spring 
flowers and tied up like a basket with ribbons. These 
hats will be so pretty that the girls intend to trim them 
up and wear them in the country during the summer. 
In the flower figure the men will get boutonniéres of 
spring flowers. This will be about the last big dance of 
the season. Epitn LAWRENCE. 


DIVERSITY. 
|! is curious to see so many of our popular men writers 
publishing their solemn conviction of the exceeding 
diversity among ‘‘ womankind,” 

Men, they tell us, are dominated by a few great passions 
or instincts upon which you can reasonably count, and 
thus every man generally resembles every other man. 
But each woman is different in her desires and aims from 
every other woman, and knowing one of the sex helps 
you very little to get acquainted with another. And a 
woman of strong individuality is different often from her- 
self, setting all your rules at defiance when you seek to 
measure and bound her. 

The comicality of his conclusion is often enhanced by 
the pathetic note of sincerity running through the man’s 
lament. He has tried so arduously to analyze and ap- 
praise this ‘‘ woman as she is” by the scales and standards 
of the ‘‘ woman as he thinks she ought to be.” And he 
can't for the life of him think why his measures and 
gauges won't work, and why the mystery still eludes him. 
‘* You can’t describe her,” he says, despairingly. ‘‘ She 
is different from anything else in the world ; each one of 
her is different from every other one, and each one of 
her different each time you see her!” 

Not long ago a modern and up-to-date youth of twenty- 
two gave expression to something of this same masculine 
perplexity about women. 

‘Yes, I know that girls think thus and so about the 
subject,” he said. ‘I know that their opinion on certain 
matters is entirely opposite from mine. But I can’t un- 
derstand it. I don’t think they ought to think in such a 
way about the matter. Women ought to take this view 
of the question,” proceéding to give his own view—the 
masculine view—of the matter under discussion. 

‘*But, my dear boy, women don’t think the way you 
do, and you never can make them,” said his hearer. ‘I 
consider that their position is the right one. But then I 
am a woman, so you probably think me wrong too?” 

He nodded gloomily. 

“Well, you can’t alter the opinion of women on this 
subject, I’m thankful to say! And you will have to 
adapt yourself to the women’s opinion, so far as I can 
see, if you want to get along with them. For young wo- 
men are getting strong enough nowadays to make up 
their own minds on the broad questions of life. They no 
longer accept old conventions because they are old. They 
ask the reason why they are conventions.” 

But the modern young man shook his head still more 
sorrowfully at this, and replied that it ought not to be 
that way. 

It was very amusing, and it displayed perfectly the 
spirit of the times, the masculine astonishment pa Poon 
fusion at the new woman’s independence of thought and 
action. 





i iy report given of the work of the Union Settlement 
Association at their third annual meeting, held at the 
Windsor Hotel the last evening in April, showed that 
there had been unusual progress made during the past 
year. The Settlement House is on East 104th Street, in 
the centre of a crowded tenement district, so that the 
workers have from the first had their hands more than 
full with the effort to establish among their neighbors 
conditions that may make a healthy social life possible, 
and render less difficult the proper education of the chil- 
dren. Assisting the head worker, Mr.W. E. McCord, and 
his sister, who are steady residents in the Settlement 
House, are others hardly less devoted, whose forces are 
largely recruited from the students of Union Seminary, 
under whose especial charge the Settlement is held, the 
president-elect of the seminary, Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, having just been made president of the association 
for the coming year. The work of the Settlement includes 
a kindergarten, Bible classes, men’s, boy’s, women’s, and 
children’s clubs, a penny provident fund, a sewing-school, 
a library, and a play-ground. An informal reception 
preceded the meeting held at the Windsor, and after the 
business of the evening had been concluded admirable 
address were made by the new president, Dr. Hall, by 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, and by Professor F. H. Giddings, 
of Columbia University. 
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The entertainment recently presented at the Lyceum 
for the benefit of the Home Hotel Association was largely 
attended, and was highly satisfactory. There were two 
plays rendered, and songs and recitations given by artists 
who volunteered their services in the good cause. The 
Home Hotel, which was founded nine years ago by one 
woman, Miss M. A. Fisher, now its president, has grown 
from a single modest dwelling until it includes five 
houses, has a goodly number of patrons, and life and 
honorary members, while its list of managers contaius 
many names well known in public and social life. Its 
object, as nearly every one knows, is to provide a home 
for the old age of members of the three so-called “ learned" 
professions, as well as for artists, actors, musicians, teachi- 
ers, and literary workers who have left youth and pros- 
perity behind them. 


Americans who have travelled in Greece express deep 
pity for all of the royal family of that nation in their 
present straits, and are especially fervent in their sympa- 
thy for the Queen. To this noble woman, who is a daugh- 
ter of the Grand-Duke Constantine, is due the revival of 
a variety of native industries and the introduction of 
others, and she has taken them all under ber particular 
care. Silks, laces, carpets, rugs, cotton goods, are all 
made in the factories of which she is patron. Hundreds 
of women are employed, the Queen giving always the 
preference to widows and orphans. 


The meeting in Faneuil Hall on May 4, called by the 
women of Boston who desired to express sympathy with 
the women of Greece, was well attended. he re: na of 
the Boston women was that whether Greece was con- 
quered or victorious she would need the fullest sympathy 
and help of the American women, and that a report of a 
large and enthusiastic meeting might carry courage to the 
Greeks, and be a response to the cry which has reached 
this country from the Union of Greek Women, headed by 
their Queen. Among the prominent women who were 
present and made addresses were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who has had close affiliation with the Greeks, and Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. A poem was read by Mrs. Agnes 
Kent Robinson. 


The president of the State Bank of Croswell, Michigan, 
is a woman, Mrs. J. H. Mills; and there is another woman 
upon the bank’s board of directors. 


At the exhibition now being held in Paris of the works 
of art done by the distinguished actors and singers of the 
French stage, Sarah Bernhardt is represented by three 
pieces of sculpture and three paintings. 


Mrs. Angeline P. Hall, of Saratoga, New York, the well- 
known Christian philanthropist, has devised an excellent 
plan by which she may enrich a favorite religious enter 
prise without impoverishing herself during her lifetime 
or leaving an opening to a contest over her will after her 
death. She bas given the sum of $20,000 to the Jud- 
son Memorial Church of this city on condition that the 
trustees pay her the interest on this amount as long as 
she lives. This secures to her a regular income, and to 
the church an endowment when she is dead. 


Eleanore Duse is at last going to act in another language 
than her own. She will play in French once during her 
coming season in Paris, and that will be at the perform 
ance given to assist in raising money for the monument to 
Alexandre Dumas. 


The lectures given by M. Brunetiére at the Lenox Ly- 
ceum, under the auspices of Columbia College, have been 
so well attended as to give a striking proof of the number 
of persons in this city who understand French readily, 
and the close attention and ready appreciation given to 
the lecturer bore further evidence of the thorough com- 
prehension of his hearers. M. Brunetiére has been much 
impressed by it. ‘* Mais tout le monde parle Francais ici,” 
is his comment. 


In Cambridge, Massachusetts, where every one as a 
matter of course makes the pursuit of culture one of the 
principal objects of life, there has been given this past 
winter and is still going on a delightful course of lectures 
and talks known as the Cambridge Conferences. The 
meetings are conducted by Dr. Lewis Janes, and are held 
in the beautiful home of Mrs. Ole Bull, who is distin 
guished not only as being the wife of the late famous vio- 
linist and for her connection with Longfellow, but for 
her gracious patronage of those who seek their calling 
among the arts and letters, and her kindly contributions 
towards the advancement of learning in her own town. 
In the large music-room of her house, with its rare carved 
teak-wood finishings and artistic furniture, lecturer and 
audience meet on Sunday and almost any of the week- 
day afternoons. One has a variety of teachers and sub- 
jects to choose from: ‘‘ The Swimi Sfradfnanda of India, 
in his red robes, lectures on the ethics of the Hindus; Mr. 
Cola, clad in a pure white gown, has talked on Zoroaster 
and his religion and influence; the Ceylon Buddhist Dhar- 
mapéla, in graceful garments of saffron hue, tells of the 
tenets of his particularly ascetic creed; while in contrast 
to such speakers there is Professor Royce, who lectures 
on the philosophical interpretation of evolution; Rabbi 
Silverman, who has expounded the ethics of the Jews; 
and many other noteworthy men, and some women, who 
have already talked and are to lecture on ethics, philoso- 

hy, religion, and other kindred subjects. The meetings 
veld under such auspices are very pleasant socially, be- 
sides being most instructive, and those who are forced by 
necessity to be economical in their expenditure may afford 
the small sum levied for their attendance. Just before 
the lecture begins the audience is Julled into a happy, re- 
ceptive state of mind by a few minutes of soft low music, 
after which Dr. Janes, who always presides, introduces 
the speaker of the day. The discourse lasts for an hour, 
and these conferences are such pleasant occasions that any 
one who has had the good fortune to attend the meetings 
will not soon lose the memory of them. 

A 0 proe | of our period is that we like to be in- 
structed as well as entertained, and are all growing more 
or less like that famous Mistress Gilpin of whom it was 
stated that ‘though on pleasure she was bent, she had a 
frugal mind.” There is satisfaction in combining agree- 
able sensations, 
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GOWN OF SUMMER SILK FROM LA MAISON PIRET. 


COSTUME FOR THE RACES. 
See illustration on front page. 


O' )STUMES for Race day in Paris are always of the smartest and newest styles. 
A very noticeable one is of foulard with sun-pleated skirt, forming godets at 
the back. The pleating is gathered on the belt. Around the bottom of the skirt 
is a double rache of black lace, and on either side of the skirt are laid flat pieces 
of lace, which separate, and show the pleating between. The blouse-waist is laid in 
tiny tucks with entre-deux of the lace, and is fastened a little to one side with tiny 
hooks. At the back the waist iscutin basque fashion. A flat widecollar of guipure 
lace, embroidered in bright colors and edged with narrow lace edging, forms epau- 
lettes over the sleeves. At the top of the sleeves are large puffs, but the lower 
part fits tight to the arm, is laid in pleats and lace entre-deux, with a ruffle of 
mousseline de soie at the wrist. 

The hat is of fancy straw, with silk crown trimmed with feathers and ribbon, 
and the parasol is of striped silk with mousseline de soie ruffle. 


SUMMER GOWNS FROM PARIS. 
CHARMING model of glacé silk is made with plain gored skirt, with full 
blouse-waist of Liberty silk. A bolero jacket of the glacé silk is tied over the 
bust in an odd fashion that is extremely pretty; the bolero is edged with beaded 
galloon. The sleeves are of shirred mousseline de soie, with puffs of the silk at the 
top. There is a wide draped belt and collar of the Liberty silk. 

To be worn with this gown is a toque of silk and straw, trimmed with flowers and 
black ribbon velvet bows. 

A spring walking costume that is extremely smart and novel is made with a 
waist of ivory-white taffeta in blouse effect. A square narrow tucked yoke with 
two long pieces is trimmed with an embroidery of white tulle and pearl beads. 
The collar is tucked like the yoke, and has an inside ruche of mousseline, and the 
sleeves are tucked as far as the elbow. The skirt of this costume is of transparent 
poplin, with changeable coloring—blue, violet, and white. It is trimmed with ruf- 
fles headed by a band of white braid. 

Somewhat in sailor shape is the hat of fancy straw, trimmed with ribbon, flowers, 
and feathers. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


7 other day the Japanese minister and his wife, Madame Kato, assisted by the 
officers of the ship, gave a reception on board the new man-of-war Fuji, at 
Tilbury Docks. The weather was threatening, and if the hosts had been mere 
ny nine-tenths of the invited guests would have stopped at home. 
As it was, the word ‘‘ Japanese” was so fascinating that masses of smartly dressed 
persons turned out. The thing was done on a princely scale. There were two 
special trains down aud two up, and all were crowded. The expedition cost none 
of the guests anything but cab fares. It takes about an hour to get to the Docks, 
and we had a ag walk from the station to the ship, over puddly black soil. 
The sailors, who stood all along the upper deck of the Fuji (dressed like English 
biuejackets, and looking like boys), had invented and made many pleasing deco- 
rations for the ship. There was a novel sort of fountain spouting away through 
a tube, and falling back into what seemed to be an inverted skeleton umbrella made 
of bamboo; the volume of water spurting up played with a ball, which rose, fell, 





and balanced on the jet, and beside it was a nameless monster (painted canvas 
and bamboo, I suspect) which seemed about to catch the ball whenever it de- 
scended. This was outside the ship, near the bow, and was designed obviously 
to entertain the long string of guests who had to wait their turn before reaching 
the gangway. On boarding the great ship, we between graceful draperies 
of bunting and great sheaves of paper cherry blossoms manufactured by the sail- 
ors. In every available space these graceful red and white flowers waved above 
us. The company had no sooner got under cover of the flags and canvas with 
which the deck was roofed than sheets and bucketfuls of rain fell, with occa- 
sional sharp dashes of hailstones. There was a Japanese play going on, so well 
attended that the first performance was invisible to me, but later in the day I saw 
enough of the curious attitudes, so-called dances, and dramatic episodes to realize 
how intensely different everything Japanese is from anything Anglo-Saxon. A 
really pretty —- made a charming girl, and the whole thing, of course, re- 
called the immortal Mikado, and testified to the accuracy of the imitation of Jap 
life therein represented. On the lowest deck there were quantities of paper flow- 
ers planted in sawdust—the sweet iris (marvellously well done); great peonies, 
with bulbs of electric light in their hearts; graceful wistaria hanging down from 
a trellis-work; rows of the national chrysanthemum; and everywhere the all-per- 
vading cherry blossom. Many women begged, borrowed, or stole these—there 
was such a profusion of them, it seemed a pity to waste them!—and when we 
arrived in town we must have looked like the members of some society, all bear- 
ing the same badge. The exquisitely polite officers winked at these depredations, 
but, as I afterwards heard there was a second reception uext day, they must have 
grumbled inwardly. 

I am spending Easter in a marvellous old abbey in Oxfordshire. Last night I 
slept in a bed which was occupied by Charles I. on his way to Edgehill, and 
earlier by James I. when he came to be godfather to one of the children of the 
noble house. The damask hangings—red, with a pattern of subdued brownish- 
yellow—are precisely the same as they were in the time of the Stuarts. The chim- 
ney - piece is of wonderfully carved old oak, the furniture of about the same 
period and style. On one side of the room (which is papered with two shades of 
crimson) hangs a copy of the famous portrait of Charles I. in which there are 
three heads—profile, three-quarter, and full face. Over the door is a picture of 
James [., and over the wash-stand a small one of Henrietta Maria. In another 
wing of the house is the room used by George IV. when Prince of Wales. The 
head-board of the bed is covered with velvet embroidered with the three feathers 
and the princely motto ‘‘Ich dien.” Not far off is a room in which the hangings 
and counterpane were worked by Mary Stuart and her ladies. The house is a 
vast museum of exquisite things. It would take months to simply catalogue 
them. There are scores of splendid old portraits (Vandycks, a Holbein, a Sir 
Joshua, and several Lelys), pictures of the Pumily from the time of the Tudors to 
the present day, and of several crowned heads—Elizabeth, Mary of England, 
Henry VIIL, Prince Rupert, and his mother, Elizabeth of Bohemia. When one 
looks at the outside of the old pile—the gables covered with a £ the long low 
windows with leaded panes—one wonders why the incomparable Tudor style ever 
went out of fashion, and why modern atrocities ever tried to take its place. The 
lawns are like emerald velvet enamelled with daisies. The noble old trees are 
budding, and, with their still bare boughs, are almost as beautiful as in the 
verdure of May and June. English trees are the ouly ones I know which are not 
naked, though undressed. There is a path leading to two lakes and a waterfall, 








WALKING GOWN FROM PARIS. 
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and all along it on the moss clusters the pale 
sweet primroses, a veritable ‘‘ primrose path Royal makes the food pure, 
of dalliance.” There is a profound quiet, wholesome, and delicious. 
broken only by the song of birds an the 
scream of the arrogant peacocks, which sun 64 * & 34 
their jewelled tails on the lawns about the 1 in over 
house. Every moment spent in such a house 
isa precious drop in the ocean of experience. 
There is a repose, a beauty, a sense of placid The great American hog realizes that he will no longer be called 
well-being, in these surroundings which make | } upon to furnish — fat for the world. Lard has been superseded 
one loath to return to the sordid bustle of » hee Cottolene. oye expert cooks and housewives long ago 
town. And to have seen one such home, iscovered that was unwholesome, expensive, unsatisfactory. 
with its noble master and mistress—noble in Geceybody should know to-day that less 
the highest sense, simple, capable, unselfish, 
the soul of courtesy and kindness, fit repre- 
sentatives of long lines of distinguished men 
and women—is to realize something of the 
people who have made England great. ~ produces far better results than lard, that it makes the 
E. E. B. ood digestible, wholesome and delicious. 
, The genuine pee y sola everywhere in one to ten pound tins, 
p- pe every +s ‘Not ~~ at | if are ees ‘coker i 
IUESSES AT T. TT y other way 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. oo onty by THE » K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
b ? * fe Spa do ap moralisis may aver, a lie New York, 
well stuck to will outlive several hun- 
dred feebly defended truths. Absolutely Pure — Sige. 
If you happen by any means to discover 
in a man (or Woman) some great w eakness or oa r 7 be 
defect which is contrary to all bis assump- FAT- FOLKS. fot potas in a days , ; 
tions, he becomes, despite your innocence, Ap eS fuses ~ ER A a= 
your unrelenting foe. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. or purgatives, Harmless and endorsed by physicians. 16 days’ 
treatment sent free to one person in each locality. 
Modesty in man often fails to be appreci- | __ oes oS ee eee 
ated by women. They are disinclined to give 
him credit for a virtue which they are apt to * a a} 
consider exclusively their own. 
ADVERTISEMENTS, Whit 
sar ite Soa p. 
*’ * 
An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 4 Ki ‘aly Maid 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work. Cleanses or 5 ae 
° mpetent or incompetent, 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. ean clean your silver, do it easier, 
2 . : rs quicker—giving it the silversmith’s 
Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 2 brilliancy if she uses 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake ow 
for laundry and bathroom use. ‘gor O-ON 
BLINDNESS PREVENTED. —_ | EE ate 
and your gain is two fold, for she 
THE ABSORPTION TREATMENT | sii’, isle i “mein siice 
© | never scratches, never wears. Tt 8 
D iV id eac ake we . “‘- unlike any other silver polish. Ask 
the stout thread A Heaven-sent Blessing | |) your grocer for it. 
. ae 4 y y Trial of e 
with a stou wea No waiting to be blind. No knife. No risk. Box “post-paid, Ib cts, im stamps 
and you have } wo The New York Observer says: [ & ELECTRO SILICON COMPANY, N, 4a 
“ Among the grateful patients we find the Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans, La., well known to our 
eaders. Dr. Palmer, some two years ago, noticed his eyesight failing, and consulted Dr. Knapp, of New York, 
perfect | y to rmed and ‘TD. Pope, of New Guidlines whe danmies the case ~- sanione Adios tutes under treatment pe year, 
| they pronounced his case hopeless, and further treatment was abandoned. On July 24th, 1896, one eye being 
cakes of conven ' ent nearly sightless and the other failing, he consulted E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, of the Glens Falls, N. Y., Sani- | 





tarium, remarking that he had ‘ nothing to lose and a great deal to gain,’ as cataracts were forming which would 
make blindness sure, and the little sight left was only available with the aid of a strong magnifying-glass. On 
Sept. 7th, six weeks after commencing the absorption treatment, the strong lens had been laid aside, and the 
glasses discarded years ago now enable him to read again, to the great surprise of himself and friends.” 

Dr. Palmer says: 
| “His theory is rational, based upon the self-restoring power of nature herself. Medicine cures only by 





size for the toilet. 


| rousing a peccant organ to the performance of its duty, when disease is thrown off and the patient recovers. The Jake St th Ter ‘A 
eye, he thinks, should form no exception. His aim, therefore, is to stimulate the eye, promote its secretions, and care 0. e eer 
increase the circulation; thus revitalizing the eye and enabling it to fulfil its functions, é¢ ¢Arows off all the BEFORE OLD AGE. 


troubles and repairs its own waste, Wis method is simple, safe, in no way unpleasant.” 





| A. B. Colvin, State Treas. of N. Y., and a resident of Glens Falls, writes: 

| “The history of the Bemis Sanitarium and its advance by marvellous strides is due to Edward H. Bemis, 
Eye Specialist, whose marvellous success makes his 
name familiar to thousands all over the United States | 
and in many foreign lands, and God speed him.” 





Pamphlet free Explaining the Cause of Impaired 


in manutacture.” 


Vision and Diseased Eyes, Their treatment, at home cannot be tried too early in tife— 
| i by mail, or at our Sanitarium by the absorption treat 2 
ment, which has given relief to thousands becoming the liquid daily, the powder twice 
q ‘| q | | blind. Address a week. Many families have used 
it nearly forty years. 
eV) BEMIS SANITARIUM, 








: HALL & RUCKEL 
Two of the seven large buildings at Bemis (the) Sanitarium. Mention Harfer’s Bazar. GLENS FALLS, N. Ws | EW YORK Proprietors LONDON 
x : A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
Soap for the postage, three cents. 


Hair Blemishes 


On Face, Neck, and Arms Ke- 
moved instantly and for- 
ever, at the first touch of 


PADONA 


hair vanishes like mist be 
fore the rising sun. Roots 
of the hair wither and die, 
making a new growth im 
possible ; leaving the skin 



























\ Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
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Be sure that you get the 
icle, made at 


genuine 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


4 
Strength, Purity | 9 | ar 
Combined with = oon “ hite, 1 
fragrance Remarkable Delicacy i cure, and harmless as dew. $1000 For 
’ of injury. Used by thousands of persons of refinement. 
Padona is sent by mail, postpaid, in safety mailing 
Standard in all civilized countries. It is the * delivery of your letter insured by registering it at Post 
Pioneer of all Colognes now sold in the New i) - All correspondence regarded strictly confiden 
quarters of a century. ” — ) Padona Company, Cincinnati, 0., -»U.S S.A. 
Oe ” 
Be sure that you get the. “No. 4711. | shia , 


is no case of failure or where there is slightest trace 
The most refined Perfume, and to-day the cases, securely sealed, on receipt of $1 per box. Safe 
World, having been imported for almost three- tial, | Mention er Tigh clase tollen —w 
MULHEN Face Powder 
U S& KROPFF, NEW YORK. US.AGE 
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2 - “i ae 1&2 makes the conteston! 
C (4) soft, smooth, and beauti- 
NO GRAY HAIR Ry using Loftie’s Salvatorium cc UDEG > sem ful; nourishes the sensi 
- ~ ) Will Restore white, gray, or faded hair to its apn Siemans ieee Pt eC AER Eo A RR net aS tive nerves and brings ¢ 
p 4) natural color, Recommended by physicians | . the natural bloom and 
and chemists. HUNDREDS TESTIMONIALS. 





y freshness of a healthy 
anes STR ak Rep MOUSON’S NEW PERFUME ne he 
experience by use ind it is all you claim for 


Perfect Face Powder 
it, superior to all others because entirely free 


G t Beautifi 
(com mineral jvtwons. so cen used for that VIOl ETTE DE | A REINE is ineonceivably delicate 5 or Zaniin‘the world. Take no} 
purpose. THERON BRADFORD, M.D. = 
Sent on receipt of @1. Catalogue on treatment 4 and lasting, i * We other. 


Shair. Established x years yet not too expensive. 


_— 
r~ _s 
i Oe OG ed 


ae : el oa . Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
- . #adin, ru ‘gis 8 and departmen 
peatENRY LOPTIE & SON, HAVE YOU TRIED IT? crtend 12 cents in stampe for small sample ts , fies, Bet, pe @ Orgies. 
alers in Hair Goods, Syracuse, N.Y. ° .. Frene Perfumers, 
— Great reduction in price of Hair Guods. GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. ___125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. ( 
‘We wish to close out that part of our business. Price-list. . eco 
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YDE PARK ON SUNDAY MORNING.—Draww ry C. Dana Grinson. 
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Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion... 


HERE are times when the 

brain draws so upon our vi- 
tality that we cannot digest our 
food,; we can get no strength 
from what we eat. If we let 
this go on, we sow the seeds of 
weakness which will blossom in 


disease. Read this letter about 


Pabst lal Extract, 


The “Best” Tonic. 


If you are a brain worker, a 
woman with household worries 
and cares, or if you need physi- 
cal strength to fight the battles 
of life, 

act at once. 


-$0@@@Oeee-- 


“| cannot be too grateful for the immense 
improvement PABST MALT ExTRact, the “Best” 
Tonic, has made in my system, Two years 
zo | was a dyspeptic wreck of fifty, but 
PassT MaLT Extract, The “Best” Tonic, has 
changed all that. It has not only cured my 
dyspepsia, but it has braced my nerves and 
cured me completely of insomnia. 1! consider 
that ‘Ut thas saved my life. It has changed a 
nervou$s, broken down wreck of fifty-two toa 
trong, frésh young man of forty. When my 
daughter was recovering from typhoid fever, 
he gained nearly a pound a day for three 
weeks, solely by the liberal use of your de- 
cidedly “Best” Tonic 

Joun D. HOMER, Haywards, Cal, 
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SUMMER WRAPS AND HATS.—[Sex Pace 411.] 
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LOCHINVAR.* 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, Avurnor or ** THE MEN or THE Moss Haas,” ‘‘ THE GRAY MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


AN ANCIENT LOVE APPAIR. 


\ THEN Wat awoke on his island and stirred his 

cramped limbs, on which the sun had already dried 
his wet clothes in the warm aod briskly stirring airs of 
the summer morning, he could hardly believe in the 
reality of his experiences of the night. One by one he 
remembered the passage of the cave, the Highland senti- 
nel sleeping by his dying fire, his new and kindly pro- 
tector, Bess Landsborough. Then, last of all, and sud- 
denly overflowing all his heart with mighty love (even as 
a voleano, Askja or Vatnon, pours without warning its 
burning streams over icy provinces), the meeting with his 
love in the dusky undercloud of night rushed upon his 
memory and filled all his soul with joy. 

What wonder that the sweet low voice he had heard 
call him ‘“‘love” out of the darkness should in the 
broad common day scarce seem real to poor Wat Gordon 
of Lochinvar! He had passed through so many things to 
hear it. Also, ever since the death of little Marie, he knew 
the accent of the voice that speaks not for the sake of 
making love, but which unconsciously and inevitably re- 
veals love in every syllable 

Wat had made love in his time, and ladies of beauty and 
repute, not a few—my Lady Wellwood among the number 

had made love to him But he knew the difference now. 

For love which has to be *‘made” bears always the 
stamp of manufacture. True love,on the other hand, is 
a city setona hill. It cannot be hid. And this is why 
the love glance of a maiden’s eye so confutes philosophers, 
and ofttimes lays the lives of the mighty, for making or 
marring, in the hollow of very little hands. 

The day that succeeded his night adventure was a long 
one for both Wat and Kate. For the girl had been even 
less prepared for the astonishing event of the night than 
even Wat himself. Providence, by the hand of. Mistress 
Alister MacAlister, had certainly worked strangely. In- 
deed, the only person wholly unmoved was that lady her- 
self. She bustled about the flags of her kitchen, slapping 
them almost contemptuously with her broad bare feet, 
busy as a bee with her baking and brewing, like the tidy, 
thrifty, ‘‘ eident "+ Ayrshire goodwife that she was. Not 
a glance at Kate revealed that she had been instrumental 
in opening a new chapter in two lives only the night 
before 

When, midway through the forenoon, Alister brought 
his bulky body to the door-step, his loving wife drove him 
off again to the gateway of the tower with an aphorism 
which is held of the highest repute in the parish of Col- 
monel. 

‘*Na, na; come na here for your brose; e’en get your 
meal o’ meat where ye work your wark!” 

And the stoop-shouldered giant coolly retreated without 
a word, merely helping himself, as he went out, to a double 
handful of oatmeal from his wife’s bake-board, for all the 
world like a theftuous schoolboy, keeping the while one 
eye on the master. With this he took his way to the 
spring which trickled down by the castle wall. And 
there, very deliberately and | ge ee he proceeded 
to make himself a dish of cold ‘‘drammoch” on the 
smooth surface of a stone which the water had hollowed. 

‘‘And mony is the hungry mouth that would be glad of 
it,” said he, by way of grace after meat. For Alister was 
of the opinion that a dinner of herbs ~ 4 the dyke-side is 
belter than a banquet at Whitehall with the sauce of an 
angry woman's tongue for seasoning thereto. 

But when Bess Landsborough brought the prisoner his 
farls of cake and cool buttermilk (for it was “ kirning 
day’), she took also a handful of crisp bannocks for her 
husband, These she thrust under his nose with the suf- 
ficient and comprehensive monosyllable ‘‘ Hue!” And Al- 
ister accepted the act as at once honorable amende and 
judicious apology 

Nor was Alister behindhand in courtesy. For though 
the silent jailer did not utter a single word either to his 
wife or to his prisoner, he drew his skean dhu and cut a 
whang from the sweet-milk cheese which he kept by him. 
To this he added a horn of strong island spirit, which of a 
surety proved very much to the taste of the late master 
at arms to their Highnesses Louis, King of France, and 
William of Orange, Stadtholder of the Netherlands. 

Thereafter, with consideration particularly delicate, he 
withdrew out of ear-shot and sat on a knoll before the 
castle, leaving his wife to talk at leisure to her ancient 
sweetheart, for Alister MacAlister was a man without 
jealousy. He knew that he could keep his wife, even as 
he kept his head in battle, with the little, wee point of his 
knife and the broad, broad edge of his claymore. And as 
for sweethearts, what cared he for a peck of them? Bess 
Landsborough might have had a score of lovers in the 
lowlands low, yet had she not chosen to leave them all 
and follow him up the braes and over the sea straits, 
threading the ultimate islands, till she had come to this 
barren holding of rock, scantily felted down with heather 
and peat, on the isle of Suliscanna? 

But, on the other hand, Scarlett was not the man to 
lose his time, in spite of bonds and imprisonments. 

‘* Ye are as weel faured as ever, Bess. Ye were aye a 
bonny blythesome lass a’ the days o’ ye,” said he, com- 
placently, as he munched his farls of cake and took sup 
about of usquebach from the horn and buttermilk from 
the pail. 

** Havers!” cried Mistress MacAlister, ‘‘ ye are an auld 
eneuch man to ken that ye canna blaw twice in my lug 
wi’ the same flairdies. e forget I hae heard ye at that 
o't before. And it lasted—hoo lang? Just e’en till your 
company rade awa’ frae Girvan to Kirkcudbright, and 
then ye took up with Maggie Nicholson, the byre lass o’ 
Bombie, the very second week that ever ye were there! 
And I telled her, I dare say, that she was a weel faured, 
blythe, and bonny woman.” 

I see ye haena forgotten how to belie them that ye 
tried to break the hearts o’, Bess Landsborough,” said 
Scarlett, without, however, letting his broken heart inter- 
fere with his very excellent appetite. ‘‘ Ye weel ken that 
ye sent me frae the door o' the Laggan wi’ my tail atween 
my legs like a weel-lickit messan, and twa o’ your ill-set 
cronies lookin’ on at my shaming, too.” 

“I’m thinkin’, my man John,” retorted Bess Landsbor- 


* Begun in Hauren’s Bazaz No, 2, Vol. XXX. 
t Diligent. 


ough, ‘‘ that P had better say as little as ye can aboot 
that Poy ‘or the lasses were Mirren Semple, o' the 
Auld Wa’s, and Meg Kennedy, o’ Kirriemore, that had 
come ower in the afternoon to keep me company. And 
as we sat talking ower ae thing after anither, we —: 
amang ithers, o’ you, my braw trooper—Sergeant John 
Scarlett, no less, that eede so gallantly with the colors in 
his hand. And by this and that we had it made clear that 
ye had been for making up to a’ the three o’ us at yince. 
And so we compared — tricks. How ye had gotten doon 
on your knees and telled us that ye loved us best o’ a’ the 
world. Ye had kissed oor hands—at least mine and Meg 
Kennedy's. But your favorite fashion was to take the 
skirts o’ oor gowns and kiss the hem o’ them, swearin’ that 
ye wad raither kiss the border o’ oor cloaks than the 
mouth o’ the grandest woman in broad Scotland (a’ the 
three o’ us). Then ye had asked for a curl cut aff aboon 
our brows—at least frae mine and Mirren Semple’s. For 
Meg Kennedy never had sic a thing in her life, but had 
aye flat greasy hair, sleekit like a mowdie-wart* hingin’ 
by the neck in a trap on a wat day, and her ye telled that 
ye couldna bide hair that wadna keep smooth, but was aye 
a’ kinkled and thrawn into devalls and curliewigs. O sic 
a bonny, true - speakin’, decent, mensefu’ callant as the 
three o’ us made ye oot to be! So when we had ye gye- 
and-weel throughands, wha should ride up to the door 
but my gay iad himsel, this same braw cavalier. So 
Mirren and Meg and me, we gaed oot ontil the step, and 
telled ye what we thocht o’ ye. Ow aye, ye were a puir 
disjaskit cuif that day, Sergeant John Scarlett, for a’ your 
silver spurs and your red sodjer’s coat.” 

John Scarlett laughed silently at the record of his in- 
iquities; but his abasement, if as profound as Bess Lands- 
borough made it out to be, had certainly completely passed 
away. For he cried out: ‘‘ Wha’ a grand memory ye hae 
for the old times, Bess! I warrant ye ye couldna gang 
ower the points o’ Effectual Calling as briskly, nor yet the 
Kings o’ Judah and Israel that ye learned on the Sabbath 
forenichts by the lowe o’ the Colmonel peats.” 

“But eneuch o’ havers,” said Bess. ‘* Ken ye that yon 
braw lad o’ yours met wi’ his bonny lass yestreen? Buaith 
o’ them kens what love is—a thing that ye never kenned 
—no, nor will ken to your dying day, John Scarlett.” 

** Aweel, aweel,” replied Scarlett, placably. “ At any 
rate, I am desperate glad that Wat’s won oot o’ the brash 
o’ waters safe and sound; and as for love, if I kenned 
nocht aboot it, at least I hae had experience o’ some gye 
fair imitations in my time that did weel eneuch for a puir 
dying mortal like me.” 


On the other hand, Wat, on his isle of Fiara, had been 
exceedingly busy all day. He had chosen a shallow cav- 
ern, 7 and open like the entrance-hall of a house, and 
into it he had carried a large quantity of fresh and bloom- 
ing heather, sufficient for the most luxurious couch in the 
world. This he arranged in a little sheltered alcove of 
the main chamber, and —— himself with the simple 
arrangements, talking to himself all the time. 

* By this path she can go down to the sea without being 
observed. Into this basin I can lead the water that tric- 
kles over the rock, so that she may wash on chill or rainy 
mornings—” 

He broke off with a quick, nervous laugh at his own 
thoughts. 

‘*l am speaking as if we were always to be together on 
this island. But the sooner we get away the better it will 
be for both of us.” 

Yet somehow the imagination of his heart on about 
this idea of the seclusion of two on the isle of Fiara. For 
the escape itself Wat had his plans laid. He knew that 
Kate was a strong swimmer—indeed, far his own superior 
at the art. Once in the old days she had beaten him hol- 
low when but a half-grown girl, swimming two miles on 
the broad spaces of Loch Ken without a sign of fatigue. 
Scarlett was a more difficult problem. For the stout sol- 
dier had always held all that concerned the water in sov- 
ereign contempt, and Wat could see no way of conveying 
him safely across to the island. Yet it was essential for 
their escape that he should be taken thither, and that at 
the same time with Kate. For the islanders might be in- 
clined to make short work of their remaining prisoner if 
they found that the maid, so straightly committed to their 
charge, bad been spirited away. 

So, before committing himself to the strange water-gate 
which led to his beloved, Wat had all the details of his 
plot arranged. He resolved to make the attempt on the 
first night when the new moon should be far enough ad- 
vanced to throw a faint light over the water and temper the 
darkness of the rock passage. He could construct of drift- 
wood a raft large enough to carry those necessaries with 
which Bess Landsborough could furnish him out of her 
scanty stores without ins attention. The raft would 
also be at least a partial rest for Scarlett. Wat resolved 
to arrange the method of escape with Bess that night, and 
obtain from her the cord for the raft before returning. 

When Wat emerged from the long passage it was per- 
fectly dark. Not even a single star was to be seen. More 
than once had he scraped himself painfully on the con- 
cealed rocks and on the sides of the cavern. Upon which 
he grumbled to himself, as even a man in love will do. For 
he knew that he would feel these hurts very much more 
acutely on the morrow. 

** This will not do at all for Scarlett, though Kate might 
manage well enough!” he said, shaking his head, which 
dripped with the salt water. For the first break across 
the sound to the archway had been through a pretty run- 
ning jabble of spray. 

But when Wat came out on the sea-front of Suliscanna 
he saw an unusual “o Torches thronged in single file 
down the pathway. ney flashed and crowded about the 
landing-place, passing and repassing each other. A boat- 
load of men was just landing in the nearer bay, while 

et another was dropping down the slack of the ebb, com- 
es from the south of the island and striking in for the 
shore at the proper moment, like men who knew every 
turn of the currents. 

Wat could hear the clatter of many voices. 

Swimming silently, and showing no more than the 
thatch of iis hair over the water, he approached nearer. 
He might have been a seal, for all the mark he made on 
the water. 

* Mole. 


As the torches gathered thicker about the landing-place, 
Wat could see the flash of arms as one and another dis- 
embarked. Presently a figure in black stepped ashore 
and was greeted with « loud shout of welcome and acclaim 
by the islanders. Wat's heart sank within him, for he 
recognized his archenemy,and he knew that the difficul- 
ties of his task would now be infinitely increased. For 
my Lord of Barra had at last come to claim his captive. 
And there behind him strode, like a hulking lubber-fiend, 
the burly figure of Haxo the Bull, with the Calf and the 
Killer in close attendance. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CAPTOR AND CAPTIVE, 


NEVERTHELEss, Wat's heart did not fail him. He wait- 
ed tili the flare of torches and the tumult of men’s voices 
had withdrawn up the hill, over which my Lord of Barra 
took his way to the house which he occupied during his 
infrequent visits to the island—a rude strength of stone, 
consisting merely of three or four chambers, which bad 
been built after the castle on the rocks below had fallen 
into disrepair. 

Wat swam ashore, keeping well to the right of the land- 
ing-place, where two or three men were still busied about 
the boats, securing them with ropes and getting out what 
bits of property had been left in them. Wat could not 
but feel a cold chill strike through his heart when he 
remembered that the possession of these boats by the isl- 
anders, together with their perfect knowledge of all the 
different states of the tide, would render his position upon 
his islet of Fiara infinitely more dangerous. 

“* All the more reason,” quoth undaunted Wat, ‘‘ for us 
to make the attempt this very night.” 

So, keeping as before to the short heather above the 
paths, he made his way silently upward toward Scarlett’s 
dungeon and the dwelling of his love. 

He found Bess Landsborough eagerly waiting for him. 
She dragged him sharply away from the cottages. 

“‘Gang back,” she whispered, shaking him almost 
roughly, as though he were to blame. ‘* Do ye not ken that 
the chief has come, and there will no be a sober man on 
the island this nicht? Even my Alister, gin he were to 
come across ye before morning, would think no more of 
sticking a knife in ye than of breaking the back of a fou- 
mart* with a muckle stane.” 

‘I know that,” said Wat, with composure, ‘‘and that is 
the reason why I am going to take both Kate and Scarlett 
with me to-night.” 

**The laddie’s fair raving,” said the woman; “the 
thing’s clean impossible. It cannabe dune, Ye will hae 
to wait—some nicht when they are a’ sleepin’, maybe.” 

“I am not going back alive without Kate McGhie,” 
said Wat. ‘I cannot leave her with the cruel ravisher 
Murdo of Barra —” 

“ Hoot, laddie!” said Bess, ‘‘ the chief will no do the 
lassie ony harm. He’s ben the house wi’ her the noo.” 

Wat, who had been crouching behind a rock beside Bess 
Landsborough, at once sprang up and took his dagger in 
his hand. e was setting off in the direction of the hut, 
with the intention of breaking in upon the colloquy of 
captive and captor, when Bess sprang on him and pulled 
him down with all the weight of her body about bis neck, 
aud the utmost strength of her brawny arms. 

**Deil’s in the laddie! He gangs aff like a spunk o’ 
pooder laid on a peat. The laird’s but talkin’ wi’ the lass 
in the kitchen, wi’ my man Alister sittin’ on the dresser, 
and half the rascaldom o’ the Low Countries (well are they 
designated) waiting at the door. A word or twa will do 
your lass nae harm, unless she is o’ the weak mind, and 
my Lord can persuade her to marry him by the guile of 
his tongue.” 

Wat grunted contemptuously. This was the last thing 
he was afraid of. 

**T want,” he said, ‘‘ whatever arms ye can furnish me 
with, some food of any portable sort, and a rope.” 

‘*Save us, laddie!” said Bess, holding up her hands, ‘‘ ye 
might just as soon ask me this nicht for the Earldom of 
Barra!” 

**] must have them,’ 
forage for them myself.” 

* Aweel, I can but do my best,” said the woman from 
Colmonel, resignedly, *‘ but 1 kenna where I shall get 
them.” 

Very cautiously they made their way back to the cot- 
tage of Alister. 

“Wheesht!” said Bess. ‘‘ Lie low behind that stane. 
They are on their road awa’. For this nicht surely your 
lass will be left at peace.” 

“ And after that it will not matter,” said Wat, looking 
cautiously over the edge of the bowlder, ‘‘ for either we 
will be safe out of this evil isle or else she and 1 will be 
where Barra and his devils can trouble us no more.” 

When Bess and Wat reached the dwelling of the son of 
Alister, they found it fallen strangely silent and dark. 
Bess went in boldly and promptly. Pamety her voice 
was heard in high debate, and after a pause her husband, 
as if driven with ignominy from his own house, stumbled 
past Wat, and began clambering like a cat up the steep 
rock to the castle as easily as if he had been walking on a 
grass meadow by a water-side. 

No sooner was he safe out of the way than the door 
opened circumspectly. 

“Here!” said the mistress of the dwelling, in a far- 
reaching whisper. 

Wat went up to the door-step. Bess Landsborough put 
out a hand, guided him through the intricacies of her 
outer room, and pushed him into that in which he had 
met his love the evening before. 

Kate was sitting fully dressed on her bed, with her head 
in her hands. She looked up with a sharp little cry as he 
entered. 

** Kate,” he whispered, “ it is I—Wat.” 

Whereat she ran to him with a sob of relief that was 
very sweet to hear, and nestled her head on his broad 
shoulder. 

**Oh,thank God, you have come! All will now be well.” 

Wat did not feel so sure of that; but, nevertheless, he 
caressed the clustering curls and held his love to his 
bosom, murmuring little meaningless words, which Kate 
felt were yet good to listen to. 

* Wearel. 


said Wat, firmly, ‘if I have to 
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Presently Bess Landsborough brought Wat a pair of 
pistols, a double flask of powder, and a bagful of bullets. 

** We must see about getting John Scarlett out of his 
prison,” she said. ‘I have the victual all ready. ‘There 
is a rope behind the dyke at the corner that looks to the 
sea. But ye had better John Scarlett out first, aud 
then ye can all three lend a hand at the carrying. Save 
us! what’s that?” 

Bess Landsborough sprang sharply out of the inner 
room to the door which gave upon the moor. 

“* Hide ye, Wat Gordon,” she said; ‘‘ here comes one to 
visit us.” 

Kate made Wat lie down between the compacted 
heather of her couch and the outer wall of the hut. Then 
she threw a coverlet deftly over him. Wat grasped his 
dagger bare in his right hand to be ready, but his left found 
its way almost of its own accord through the heather till 
in the darkness it rested in Kate’s as she sat on the edge 
of the bed. 

** My Lord of Barra,” they heard Bess Landsborough 
say without, ‘‘ have ye forgotten aught? We thought you 
had gone to_repose yourself after your journey.” 

**Go find your husband and bring him hither, mistress!” 
commanded the stern voice of Barra. 

“It’s no very like that Bess will gang far frae hame to 
seek her man or ony ither man—there’s mair than eneuch 
men in Bess’s hoose this nicht!” said Mistress MacAlister 
under her breath. But with apparent obedience she went 
out, only to ensconce herself immediately behind the door. 
“She only wanted,” she said to herself, ‘to see their 
backs oot o’ the kitchen without bloodshed.” 

Barra advanced boldly to the inner door which opened 
into Kate’schamber. He paused a moment and knocked 
lightly. The girl sat still and silent; but her hand 
gripped that of Wat closer to her side with a quick in- 
stinctive thrill, which made that very true lover clutch 
his dagger and curse the man that would so wring with 
terror his sweet maid's heart. 

**May I have a moment’s audience with you, Mistress 
Kate?” said Barra, from the outer room. 

Kate did not answer a word. 

The master of the island swung back the door and re- 
vealed his tall slender figure, in his usual dress of simple 
black, standing in the outer room. He stooped his head 
and entered as he did so. The girl instinctively moved 
a little nearer to Wat and clasped his hand more firmly. 
A little stifled cry escaped her. Wat cleared his dagger 
hilt and made ready to spring upon his enemy. My Lord 
of Barra in all his chequered life had never been nearer 
death than he was at that moment. For Wat Gordon 
was thinking where he would strike his first blow. 

“1 did not come again hither to alarm you,” said Bar- 
ra, “but that I might more fully vindicate myself alone 
with you than I could do in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses. That which I have done—your transporting from 
Holland and your seclusion here—I have done with full 
warrant and justification, not hastily, nor yet without 
due authority.” 

“IT know of no authority,” said Kate at last, speaking 
firmly, ‘‘ which could warrant the seizure of a maid who 
never harmed or offended you, the carrying her off gagged 
and bound like a felon, sailing with her to another coun- 
try, and there interning her upon a lonely isle till it should 
please you to come for her like a jailer to a captive.” 

* My lady,” said Barra, not without a certain respect in 
his voice, ‘‘I am well aware that I cannot expect you to 
take my word, for the circumstances are not ripe for me 
to tell you all. But I ask you to believe that neither dis- 
respect nor passion, nor yet selfish jealousy, prompted me 
to these strange expedients. But, on the contrary, a gen- 
uine desire for your happiness, and the direct request of 
those most deeply interested and intimately counected 
with you.” 

‘* And who may they be?” asked Kate, looking at him 
contemptuously. ‘‘I know none who have the right to 
give you leave to carry off a young maid from her friends 
at dead of night, as Reynard does a gray goose out of the 
farmer's: yard.” 

** Your father and your mother—are they not authority 
enough?” answered Barra. 

The girl gazed at himin cold disdain. ‘ My father,” 
she said, ‘‘ never in his life crossed my will by word or 
deed. It was, indeed, by his permission and with his help 
that I went to Holland. And as for my mother, she has 
been dead and in her resting-grave these twenty years.” 

‘* Nevertheless I had the permission and encouragement 
of that noble lady your mother in that which I have done, 
though I admit that of your father was a little more be- 
lated. That is what I wanted to say. You do not be 
lieve, 1 am aware, and I am not able at present more par- 
ticularly to unriddle the mystery. Nevertheless, rest 
assured that a Lord of Barra does not lie. I bid you good- 
night. Is it permitted to kiss your hand? Well, then, 
with all humble duty and observance, I kiss mine to 


ou. 

With that Barra bowed and went out backwards through 
the narrow door, as if he had been ushering himself out 
of a queen's presence-chamber. 

In the kitchen he passed Bess Landsborough, who open- 
ed on him with a voluble tale of how she had sought her 
husband high and low without any success, and how it 
was to be supposed that like the rest he had gone to drink 
his Lordship’s health at the muckle house over the hill. 

But Barra went by her without a word, and the mistress 
of Alister MacAlister was left speaking to the empty air. 
She suddenly ceased as he disappeared in the dark, and 
turned for sympathy to Wat and Kate in the inner room. 

‘“*Siccan manners!” she said, indignantly. ‘* They wad- 
na set a Colmonel brood-sow to gae by a decent woman 
like that muckle dirt, and yin, too, that had juist gane on 
an errand for him. It’s true I gaed nae farther than the 
back o’ the door, but at ony rate he kenned nae better, 
and cam’ back wi’ news for his high michty chiefship. 
It’s fair scandalous, that’s what it is. Wha hae we here 
this shot? I declare my hoose is as thrang as a sacrament 
scailing, when the folk are flocking to the drinking-booths 
at Stanykirk holy fair.” . 

The visitor on this occasion proved to be her husband, 
Alister. He was already somewhat flushed of cheek and 
wild of eye. 

He paused unsteadily in the middle of the kitchen and 
flung down a great key on the table. 

“ Take care of that till the morn’s morn,” he said. 
wad maybe loss it, 
drunk.” 


a | 
I am going to drink till I be 


or 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


And with this simple declaration of policy he strode 
out as he had come. 

As soon as he had gone, Bess threw a damp turf over 
the clear peat fire on the hearth of the outer kitchen, which 
in a trice raised a dense smoke and rendered everything 
within dark and gloomy. 

‘Come awa’,” she said putting her head into the room 
where Kate, her heart beating wildly with the joy of re- 
_ and the presence of her beloved, was clinging to 

at’s arm as he stood on the floor with his dagger still 
ready and bare in his hand. ‘‘ Haste ye and come awa’,” 
she said; ‘‘ there’ll be time and to spare when ye get him 
= to yoursel, my lass, for a hale warld o’ cuikin’ and 

Ad 

Wat and Kate came out quickly,and Bess shut the door 
behind them. Outside the sharp air off the Atlantic 
chilled them like well-water on a summer’s day, breathing 
it into their lungs after the close atmosphere of the hut. 

They made their way up the steep to the castle. Across 
the door of the vault where John Scarlett was confined 
lay the body of a Celt, inert and stertorous. 

Mistress MacAlister stirred him with her foot and then 
turned him completely over. 

**AsIthocht,” she said. “ It is juist Misfortunate Colin. 
It will be an ill day for him the morn. But he is aye in 
the way o’ mischances onyway. He canna keep clear o’ 
them. lf there's a stane fell frae a rock-tap in a’ the isle, 
tis on Colin it wad light. If a rope break at the egg-har- 
vast, ‘tis Colin that’s at the end o’ the tow. I think a pity 
o’ him too, for barrin’ the drink and the ill luck he’s a de- 
cent soul. But it canna be helpit.” 

So with that Bess undid the door with the key which 
Alister had thrown upon the table, and then carefully 
tucked it into the waist-belt of Colin the Misfortunate. 

‘* It’s a peety,” she said; ‘‘ but after a’ it is a deal mair 
faceable and natural that the like o’ this should hae hap- 
pened to Colin than to any ither man in the isle.” 

Jack Scarlett lay on his bed of heather-tops, wrapped in 
his plaid, and slept the sleep of the easy of conscience. 

“What's a’ the tirrivee?” he growled, when Wat shook 
him. ‘‘Get up and escape—what’s the terrible fyke and 
hurry? Disturbin’a man in his first sleep. Surely ye 
could either hae comed afore he fell ower or let him hae 
his sleep oot. A man’s health is afore a’ thing when it 
comes to my time o’ life. And it is no havers and non- 
sense—far frae it. But ye hae no consideration, Wat Gor- 
don—never had, since ever I kenned ye.” 

So, growling and grumbling as was his wont, old Jack 
gathered his belongings together with soldierly practical- 
ity, pocketing the remains of his evening’s meal, and 
bringing all sorts of treasures out of numberless hiding- 
places about his dungeon. 

‘** Now I am at your service,” he said, as he stood erect. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





SUMMER WRAPS AND HATS. 


Sev illustrations on page 409. 
a 1.—A cape of lettuce-green silk shot with lilac. 
Full accordion-pleated ruche of silk, with inner frill 
of white chiffon at the neck, fastened in front with large 
white satin bows. Collarette of appliqué lace. Cape at 





BACK VIEW OF CAPE, FIG. 2 


shoulders caught in box-pleat, and finished with three ac- 
cordion-pleated frills of silk, with edging of appliqué lace. 
Rosettes fastened in front with jewelled buckles, from 
which fall two broad ends finished with narrow frill of 
silk and edging of appliqué lace. 

Hat of Nile-green silk net, with narrow bands of green- 
white straw round brim; crown of silk net, with double 
frill of dark green silk, large bunches of sweet-william, 
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shading from pale yellow-green to green-black, on right 
side, aud crescent of black cut jet on left. 


Fig. 2.—A beautiful wrap of bottle-green silk shot with 
black, modelled on style of visite. Plain neck-band, with 
frill of black duchess satin. Cape shaped into and finished 
at shoulders, with bands of Oriental insertion, gray Roman 
pearls, black beading, and stars of cut jet. Cape caught 
ut shoulders front and back, in full box-pleat. Entire 
cape covered with black fish and Brussels net, and finish 
ed with narrow band of black silk insertion and double 
frill of net. 

The hat to accompany this is entirely of black spangles, 
front and right side being covered with black Spanish 
lace. Four large tips are on the left side, and a full bow 
of salmon-colored ribbon finishes it at the back. 


Fig. 3.—A cape of white ladies’ cloth, chiffon, and black 
velvet. The neck-band is of white ladies’ cloth, the outer 
collar of ivory-white satin, with ruche of white chiffon edged 
with two narrow bands of black velvet. Collarette of black 
velvet net-work, with edging of silver, and held with small 
rosettes of appliqué; collarette finished with edging of 
appliqué and frill of chiffon, with two bands of black vel- 
vet. Cape of white ladies’ cloth covered with bands of 
black velvet, narrowing in width towards shoulders. 
—— and back of cape in plain white kilt-pleated ladies’ 
cloth. ‘ 

The hat is of coarse fawn-colored satin straw; crown of 
cerise, velvet, and pink silk ribbon. Cream, pink, and 
purple roses are scattered loosely over brim. 


Fig. 4.—A wrap of bottle-green silk shot with black. 
Large box-pleats of silk at_neck edged with black Brus- 
sels net. ront and back of cape in double pleats, with 
frill of black net, inner pleat faced with panels of very fine 
Renaissance lace. Cape opening on shoulders at neck. 
Panels of Renaissance lace edged with frill of net, and fin- 
ished with double frill of net at foot. 

The hat is of gold net, studded with jet nail - heads. 
Bands of gold net surround the crown, edged with frills of 
white chiffon. Five large tips and a black paradise aigrette 
are on the left side, and a cerise ribbon at the back. 

Thanks for courtesy shown are due to Messrs. James 
McCreery & Co, 





ANSWERS-TO "sc 
| CORRESPONDENT 


Brown.—A short velvet bolero trimmed with a narrow edge of passe- 
menterie would quite transform your gown; put in a front of black 
mousseline de soie accordion-pleated.—You had better use the old 
waist with the jacket, and not attempt to have two waists, ae the 
material is no longer in the height of fashion. 

Mus. C. T.—There is very little difference in the fashions for chil 
dren's frocks from last year; the smaller sleeve and the gored skirt are 
the principal changes, and you can easily follow the last year’s paper 

Amatrun,—Yes, the grenadine must be gored; the seams should 
be opened and hemmed or felled. You can make it a little wider than 
the silk lining if you prefer to do so, but be careful to throw the fulness 
far back; and it does not need to be the same shape. Your skirt will 
do perfectly well.—No, a foot trimming is not necessary, although 
smal! ruffles edged with lace are always effective. 

“8."—The Clover Clubs yon mention are men's clubs, and therefore 
do not come within our province to describe. As a rule they are com- 
posed of very clever and even brilliant men, unless the outside world 
is misinformed. 

“ Castix.”—Address for information the author, in care of her pub- 
lishers, 

Constant Reaper.—“ Martian” is pronounced like ‘‘ Martial” ex- 
cept for the final n, 

Oty Supsoetmen.—Bazar, Vol. XXVII., No. 30, contained an article 
on “ Drinks for Garden Parties” which included a receipt for claret 
punch. 

Patixnor.—All kinds of black Jace are used, 80 the sample you en- 
close will be in style, but it will look emarter if jetted. 

A New Svunsoxntsen. —Paurple canvas or étamine is the smartest skirt. 

H. C.—In pattern-sheet of Bazan Vol. XXIX., No. 46, is a diagram 
of a sun-pleated skirt. The lining must be finished separate with 
facing aud binding, and the accordion-pleating only attached to the 
belt. 

A Sunsonisen.— Yes, rose-water and benzoin are good for the skin. 

Zora.—If your sleeves are not too large your gown is quite in style, 
but you cau make it look fresh and new by having collar and belt of 
some bright satin, with a roff of white lace at the back of the neck. 
Shirt-waists of wash materials are worn with linen skirts. 

Pereiexkp.—Any material that is all white will be correct. —Eighteen 
months is quite long enongh. A year for deep mourning. 

M. H. Daaxe.—Three yards is wide enough for a child's frock.— 
Yes, a girl of nineteen should have her own cards, 

G. A. E.—The sample of silk you enclose will make a more sati« 
factory lining for the black gown than it will a blouse. Have the colot 
tone to match the light dote.—White serge or canvas will be the best 
material. The latter does not soil so easily, and is rather newer than 
the serge. 
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Cloth, $1. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
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By Anne F. Springsteed. 16mo, 


By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 


12mo, 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $800 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormshee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mra. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. 
Henderson, 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK, By Mary F. Henderson. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 centa, 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 

Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Mary F. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Postusuzy ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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BABY GIRL’S BONNET 


For pattern and desc ription see No, XIV 
on pattern-sbeet Supplement. 





BABY'S CAPE CLOAK. 
For pattern and description see No. V 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


BATISTE GOWN WITH LACE 
AND SLEEVES. 
See illustration on page 400. 
Wt of écru linen batiste, the skirt of which 
is trimmed with two groups of three pleatings 
one at the edge, one more than half-way above. 
The bodice has cross-draped fronts, and a yoke and 
sleeves of guipure lace over cerise taffeta. Fuli clus 
tered pleatings cross the bust and surmount the 
sleeves. 


YOKE 


INDIA SILK GOWN 
JACKET. 


See illustration on page 400, 


4 be gown is of flowered India silk in tan and vio- 

let shades. The skirt is plain; the waist shows 
a blouse underneath a Figaro jacket of beaded and 
spangled guipure lined with light violet taffeta and 
bordered with narrow violet silk muslin puffs. Close 
sleeves of India silk surmounted by a deep pleating 
of violet taffeta and a lace epaulette. 


WITH LACE 


VARIOUS 
Fies. 2-6.—LONG OPEN FROCK, FLANNEL 


Pro. 1.—MATTRESS FOR CARRYING BABY 


IN AKMS, AND APRON, 
For pattern and description see No. XIL on 
patterp-sbect Supplement. 


Fic. 1 —MORNING 
2 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement, 


SACQUE, 
For patterns and description see No, VII. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





FROCK FOR GIRL FROM Fie. 2—BABY'S YOKE FROCK, 
For pattern and description see No. 


V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





BABY'’S EMBROIDERED PILLOW. 
For design and description see No. XX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


GARMENTS FOR INFANTS AND SMALL 


Fies. T-11.—SMALL SHIRTS 
DRAWERS. 


~ a and description see No. 
VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


AND 


GUIMPES, AND BOOTEES 





BABY BOY'S CAP. 
For pattern and description see No, XIV, 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 

















BABY’'S FROCK. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


IN PUBLIC. 

( NE does not often stop to think how many things 

are done in public which were better left un 
done, and which are entirely unnecessary. Some of 
the most intolerable outrages, as, for instance, the 
habit of expectoration, have been condemned so of- 
ten and so strongly that it is needless to discuss them 
here. In passing, however, we may congratulate 
ourselves that the New York Board of Health has 
taken measures to suppress the above-mentioned 
abomination. In many of our elevated railroad trains 
are placards forbidding passengers to violate decency 
and disseminate disease. 

But the things to which I now refer as not to be 
done in public are not breaches of common decency, 
but of good form. In fact, they are actions which 
are not, as the French say, convenadle. To such an 
action, for instance, must the mother prove guilty 
who allows her two-year-old baby to occupy by him- 


a | 





CHILDREN. 


Fies. 12-15.—PETTICOATS, CORDED WAIST, AND 
NIGHT-GOWN. 


For pattern and description see No. VL on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 





























self an entire seat in cable or horse car while 
grown and weary passengers stand, Neither 
is it convenable for one person talking to an- 
other in a public conveyance to mention names 
so loudly that they are heard by other people. 
This is Tens so constantly that one often hears 
enough criticism and comment, coupled with 
the full names of the persons under discus- 
sion, to make a vast amount of mischief were 
the conversation repeated. Not long ago I 
was in a railway train and occupied a seat di- 
rectly in front of two voluble sisters. They 
may have labored under the false idea that 
their conversation was confidential, but every 
word of it was audible to my unwilling ears. 

** You know,” said one of them, ‘‘ that Dr. 
S—— and my husband were chums at college, 
and have always been friends; so Dr. S—— 
has told Charles that he seriously contemplates 
taking steps to secure a divorce from his wife. 
She is really dreadful. All the people in 
[mentioning the town in which the un- 
fortunate physician lives] are aware of that. 
But nobody except my husband and myself 
know yet of the possibility of a divorce.” 

There were many persons in the car, and if 
I, in front, could hear, so could the interested 
passenger in the seat behind the indiscreet 
speaker. Pity for the unknown subject of 
this confidence (!)caused me to turn my head 
and look at the two women. The younger 
sister appeared startled, 

* Susan,” she said, hastily, ‘‘ be careful what 
you say! Some one may overhear you.” 

** No danger,” was the confident reply. ‘‘I 
never mention names in public, so what | say 
is perfectly safe.” 

So blind may one be to her failings! 

uite as bad form is the habit of finding 
fault with children in such a mauner as to be 





A AAAS 


Fic. 1.—WHITE PIQUE JACKET 
FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see No. 
XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description 
see No. IV. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Fie. 1.—PLAID SHIRT-WAIST. 
For pattern and description see No. 
XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 2—BABY’S FLANNEL Fie. 3.—CLOAK AND HAT FOR 
WRAPPER. GIRL FROM 2 
OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, 
XVI. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


TO 3 YEARS 





Fia 2.—GLACE bees eg PETTICOAT WITH 
JACK. 


For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fre. 4.—MORNING GOWN. 


For pattern and description 
see No. J. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement, 


Fie. 5.—BABY'S SHORT 


For pattern and description 
see No. XIIL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Yee 
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audible to bystanders. It weakens the child's 
self-respect, is ill-bred, and, to the eye of the 
observer, places the mother in the light of a 
shrew. 

There are few better places in which to 
study the good and bad points of mankind 
than a public conveyance. I have a sensation 
of resentment when I see a young and healthy 
girl sit still while an aged man or woman 
stands, and I thrill with delight in the good 
in human nature when I see a woman with a 
baby in her arms enter a car and half a dozen 
men rise to give her a seat. And to the hon 
or of mankind be it said that this occurrence 
is the rule, not the exception, among men of 
all classes—the day-laborer as well as the thor- 
oughbred gentleman doing honor to mother 
hood, 

A few weeks ago a small boy of three years 
of ave was in a horse.car with his mother. 
As there were many seats to spare, the little 
fellow was allowed to kneel on the end seat 
in the forward part of the car, where, through 
the front window, he could watch the driver 
and horses. Suddenly his view was cut off 
by a man who, jumping upon the front plat- 
form, stood with his broad back to the car win- 
dow. Perhaps the intensity of the child’s gaze 
upon the objectionable back caused the man 
to turn. Glancing in the window he saw the 
eager face close to the glass. He was a plain 
man, but as he stepped to the other side of 
the platform the kindly smile that lighted his 
face made it lovely. 

‘*Mamma,” cried the delighted baby, ‘ that 
gentleman moved so I could see the horses! 
I’m sure he must have a little boy of his own.” 

In private and in public the world over it 
is the unselfish ‘* fellow-feeling ” that ‘‘ makes 
us wondrous kind.” 





Fre. 6—YOKE FROCK FOR 
CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see 


No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


FROCK 
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A POUND OF FACTS 

s worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc 

f y raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con 

Milk than upon any other food. /afant Health 

is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad 
j t e New York Condensed Milk Company, | 
N y os {Adv.]} 

Apvice To Morners.—Mrs. W Itns_ow’'s SooTHine 
Syxur st 1 always be used for children teething 
It thes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

res ¥ und is the best remedy for diarrhaa 

|Ad 
r R : ve and Cucumbers, C r?me Simon, 
: for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fect t whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J.S1 
1ON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & TiLrorp, 
vy York. Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy - goods stores 

id 

Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full-page photos, each 13% x 
11, 192 pages! sibject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 

vet $100,000—g¢i thsolutely free, with beautiful 
case, by Dossins Soar Mero. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 


W rite for particulars.—{ Adv.) 


customer 
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emphasizes 
the fact that 
the Columbia 
belongsto the fj 
limited and 
distinguished 
class of great 
mechanical 
creations. 

Why not get 


STANDARD | 
Or tit 
WORLD. | 


Send 2 cent Stamp 
for Catalogue. ~ 
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“HARTIORDS, $60, $55 











What's 

in a 

bicycle 
name-plate ? 


NOTHING 


but the guarantee 
it implies! 


THIS ONE 


5 years’ ex- 
perience” and 








TO EVERYBODY. 
Interesting Rambicr Booklet—free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. CO. 


Chicage Boston, Washington, New York, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 














und London and Coventry, Eng 








A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney is like a man with another 
man’s hat on—what is he 
good for ? 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, will send you the “ In- 
dex to Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
giass. 





(AL WORCEST 
Meycues 
strection. coctuste, S°saean sian 


Catalogues free 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 


0 These competitions 
will be conducted 
monthly during 1897 
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CYCLE SADDLES 


are made by the 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


war iS 
Realth ROCHESTER, NY. 
De eS SS 
Pneumatic ‘EVERY 
Bain ~§ POPULAR 
in 14 various § STYLE 


shapes, inter é 
2of Cycle Saddle in a quality 
above the standard of al! others. 
¢ Ilustrated Catalogue, showing 
( 60 styles, sent free. 


one else offers 


changeable 
with 7 graded 


springs 


























DAYTON & CO QO WABASH AV. 
onio é CHICAGO, 
BRANCHES: 
The Dayton Bicycle Co., 76 Read St., New York. 
The Congdon & Carpenter Co., 158 Tremont 8t., Boston 
and Providence, BR. I. 


| Davis V. S. F. M. Co., 24 Aldersgate Street, 


London, England. 











Think of It! 


An opportunity to buy a strictly high- 
grade wheel at a remarkably low price 
is not often presented. 
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is all that can be desired. 





puts America’s most famous Bicy- 

cle within the reach of all. 
machinery to buy—that is why it is so cheap. 

For fastidious people, the new 1897 Waver- 
ley, made with new and expensive machinery, 
Its price is :: :: 


We had no new 


$100 














as possible. 
luncheon. 





being intoxicating. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


‘ 
JOHANN HOF F’S MALT EXTRACT. ; 


Please send for the use of H.R.H., the Princess of Wales, 
six dozen of JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT as soon 
Kindly give two bottles to bearer for to-day’s 


The genuine JOHANN Heff’s Malt Extract makes Flesh and Blood. 
dozen bottles of the genuine A 
strength and contains more nutritive elements than one cask of ale or porter, without 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, New York. 


ORDERS 


Mariborough House, 8. W. 


Yours faithfully, ' 
JOHN GWILLIM, Cellarman 
For H.R. H. 


One 


SONANN Hoff’s Malt Extract will give more 

















Vor. XXX., No. 20. 


GENTLEWOMEN ARE 
KNOWN BY THEIR FINISH. 


SO ARE THE SKIRTS 
OF GENTLEWOMEN. 


No other Finish for the Skirt Edge 
Compares with 


AS 
6M at ) 


TAKE NOTHING ELSE, 
No matter who advises it. 
NO ROUGH SURPACE to deface the shoes. 
NO COARSE PIBRES to fill with dirt. 
NO UGLY KINKS—fits edge of every skirt perfectly 


Look on the back for It’s the only 


way to tell 
the letters S. H. & M. the genuine. 

IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT SUPPLY YOU WE WILL. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


% 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


Western Wheel Works 
Chicago. - . New York. 











GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “‘ Farina Cologne,” and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers are 
deceived. The words, “gegenuber dem Julichs 
Platz,” have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery,“ gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz”’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 











Schiefielin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 





DE APIS 2." noes conn 


Send to F. Hiscox Co., S58 Bees. A. ¥., tor Book 
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when compared 
with our ’96... 


"97 Comfort 


model is as much more as the '96 compared 


with the common saddle. _It’s broader in the 
back, narrower in front,and unbreakable with 
ordinary usage. The outside curves are in 
perfect conformity with the body. It has 
rattan base, of course, for wood fibre cannot 
stretch—that’s the secret of its success. 


Price, express paid, $3.50. 


For saie everywhere. 
Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for souvenir pin. 


MESINGER 


RATTAN®@ 
ws / 





Sporting Goods. 
83 W. 23d St., N.Y 


Moncl) | 


Opp. Old Store 








Pana Woollens 


For Ladies’ Wear. 
Venetians, Tweeds, 
Mixed and Plain Meltons, 
Faced Cloths, 
Fashionable Shadings. 

Plaid Back 
GOLF AND BICYCLE CLOTHS. 
Whipeords and Coverts, 

White and Blue Serge, 
for Yachting and Seaside Wear 


Proadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Fancy Homespuns, 


THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has so many food points. 
I can only find one, 

and that don’t ever 

hurt me. 

THE CLINTON 
has the largest sale of 
any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its 
surpassing excellence. 


FREE! 


My Mamma says 





To convince you,we 
will send for stamp, 
samples of the 

CLINTON 
Also our SOVRAN pinanda 
pretty colored booklet 
for the children. 


THE OAKVILLE ©0., WATERBURY, Conn, 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Flowers of Field, Hill, 
and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY, Author of 
“ Recreations in Botany.” With about 
150 illustrations by BENJAMIN LAN- 
DER. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 

This volume is the outcome of the author's 
idea that a grouping of plants upon the natural 
basis of environment, including soil, shade, 
moisture, etc., is possible. The author de- 
scribes all of the wild flowers commonly met 
with in the Atlantic States, in so careful and 
thorough a manner that the amateur botanist 
will find no difficulty in readily placing them 
in their proper groups and families. The illus- 
trations, about one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, have been drawn from the living plants, 
and will prove to be an invaluable guide in de- 
termining the several varieties. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers,N.Y. 








of scientifically tapered tubing, 
other bicycles do not 
ideas. 81 


4 a strength 
a 
possess. Munge 





Catalogues free. 
Worcester Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 
An idealized 


Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth fain 


| lustrous, firm, oo? . Black only. 
Prigstiey’s Evpoxa” on the Selvi 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN 
Ages, | to 70—$15 to $50,000 


Under 


PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, Yearly. 











HAS... ' a | HAS... 
Life Assets, : 
es 7 $19,541,827 

—— { PRUDENTIAL Income, 
STRENGTH OF $14,158,445 

$320,453,483 GIBRALTAR 
Surplus, 
de: 
se i $4,084,116 
nearly 
Claims Paid, 
2,500,000 over 





FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD. 











Dec. 31—1891 Dec. 31—1896 5 Years 
T Amets 2. ww sw woe $6,889,674 $39,541,827 $12,652,153 
ee 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
z Income . . .« — 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454,813 
4 Insurance in ence e ° 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,145 
‘ Interest Earnings. . . . 290,348 825,803 535,452 
+ $1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. 
+ THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
4 JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
Peers bbe 








The Standard of Excellence_——= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING-~- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


SIMPLICITY— 
so it can be easily 


adjusted, and won't 
get out of order. 


STABILITY— 


so that ft will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, — — & — Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfectio * en ee ee eno 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





MAISON LAFERRIERE 


28, RUB TAITBOUT — PA 
reminds its numerous American Lady- -—- ee who honour 


this firm with their orders that they will always find there _ 
most »Splendid assortment of the very latest novelties created 
ROBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES we 
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wii pics Petes 44. KTR PARIS 
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Short Lengths of Silk. 


TWO TO SIXTEEN 
YARDS EACH. 


In both stores, begin- 
ning this week, a sale of 
Remnants: Taffetas, Bro- 
cades, Moirés, Foulards, 
and other Silks, plain and 
fancy, colored and black. 

These Remnants will be 
marked much below the 
prices prevailing during 
our recent Silk Sale. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and lith St., 
Twenty-third St., 
New York. 











who test most 
severely the merits 

. of a dress shield, 
M find the Canfield 
® Reliable, Water- 
proof, as Kid, 





And guaranteed to 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. Insist 
on having Caniield 
Dress Shields. 














For sale by all leading retailers. 





Mac ‘CREAM 


Basaran Narn, Pimpin. Ever 


Braces Reena ala 


TEA SET piss FREE 


— $10.00 orders of Ters, Coffees, Spices, etc. Great reduction 
in prices. Send for New Premium and Price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 289. 








CH VICKLY. ‘Send for “* wo Inventions Wanted.” 
GETRI seems 245 Broadway, New York, 

















A NECESSARY 


PRECAUTION, 


Wie. “ Barmert, come AND TAKE THE PARROT OUT OF THE Room: Ma. Jones nas Lost a18 


OOLLAR-BUTTON 


SPRUCING UP THE PATER. 


Me K is an old resk of 

plain family encumbered with ~alth 
fie wos brought up on a farm, afterwards tampered 
with trade in a country store, then associated himeelf 
ivery-#table, next cultivated a latent gift of 
oratory for a year or two as an auctioneer, and later 
widened his acti \coal-dealer, This about 
d him, on a propitions day, into 
the coal-mining business, where ove dollar bronght on 
another,til! he fleally found bimeelfamiliionaire, But, 
despite his woalth, he was not the man to Gee money 
for fuel purposes, hut stuck to coal, His ways of liv- 
ing have remained plein, and he has continued to 
polish bis own shoes every Sanday and Wednesday 
morning, holding that he cannot afford to throw away 
money on a bootblack. 

But Mr. K has a son with quite different ideas 
on the subject of the uses of wealth. Naturally his 
father has been a sore trial to the young man. While 
the youth's clothes have averaged about $80.4 suit, and 
come from the beat tailors, the old gentleman has 
never yet exceeded a fixed limit of $15 in the purchase 
of a suit, ready made, and wenally he hast taken ad- 
vantage of a removal or fire sale and fitted himself out 
at about $11 50. Long and painful have been the 
wreetiings of the een with the father on these matters, 
but withont result, “The man that pays more than 


Pittsburg. He 








with a 


ities as aAreta 
twenty years ago le 








A WELL-KNOWN SOORCHER. 


$15 for a suit of clothes is a tarnal fool,” has always 
been the epding of the argament by the older man. 

Bat the worst thing which the son has had to bear 
has been his father’s umbrella.. He has carried the 
same ombrella ever since his oldest friends can re- 
member. A local antiquarian has declared, over his 
own signature, that it is the original umbrella carried 
by old Jonas Hanway wm London jn 1758, and has sug- 
gested that the Pennsylvania Historical Society secure 
it for preservation in its archives; but this is probably 
only an jll-chosen joke by a man not accustomed to 
incursions inte the fleld of hamor. But it is certainly 
an ancient ombrella ; the cover is of a dingy drab, amt 
the rive, which are of whalebone, are so permanently 
bowed, even when closed, that it is an impossibility to 
force it more than half-way into the largest umbrella- 
vase made. Mr. alwnys carries it, rain or abine, 
holding, if the morning be fair, that it is a “* weather- 
breeder ” and sure to bring storm, and if it be cloudy, 
that of course no save man will go forth uupre- 
pared. 

The son has not failed to point out the advisability 
of the other's providing himself with a new umbrella, 
but for a long time without producing the least effect. 
The thing, however, became unbearable at last, and 
one day. he met his parent in the hall as he came in, 
and said: 

** Now see here, father, yon’ve got to get a new um- 
brella. The whole town is talking about that thing. 
The very children in the street langh at it.” 

“What's the matter of this umbrella?” loudly in- 
quired the millionaire, striking the newel-post a couple 
of resounding whacks with it. “ Just as good as it was 
the day I bought it!” 

** But it’s ald, out of date, out of shape, faded, dis- 
graceful, wretched. ~ You can afford a new one.” 

“Can't afford a new anything as long as the old one 
does well enough,” and he thrashed the antiquated 
outrage alout the newel-post again, making its ribs 
rattle like the bonghs of a dead tree in a November 
gale. “But you make such a tarnal fnes about this 
umbrella that I'll tell you what I'll do, for the sake of 
peace: I'll get a new one, but I won't pay more than I 
did for this one.” 

“How much was that?” inquired ‘the son, doubt- 
fully 

“ One twenty-five,” anewered the other 
limit 


“ That's the 
Any man who pays more for an umbrella is a 


The son hesitated. Was.an obviously cheap, bar- 
gain-counter, cotton umbrella to be desired over the 
old one? Suddenly light dawned, however, and he 
said: . . 

* All right, father—that’s a go. Umbrellas are cheap 
now, and you can get a pretty good one for $1 25. 

The young man surteptitionsiy sent a note to his 
umbrella-dealer, and after Inncheon called in with his 
father 

* Now there,""ila the tradesman, bringing out one 
of the best in his stock, “ is sach an umbrella as gentie- 
men of your age are carrying this season. It's of 
senperior make and fally warranted.” 

“ What's the tariff?" inquired the old gentleman, 
suspiciously 
: “One dollar and twenty-five cents,” answered the 
dealer 

“Tl take ft,” responded the other, producing the 
money 

After they had left the store the tradésman charged 
$11 75 to the son's account, being the difference he- 
tween the real price of the umbrella and the price paid 
for it, At the office Mr. K—— crowded the old um- 
bretia hehind the steam-radiator, observing that it 
might come handy to lend to some visitor. 

The next morning, whew he came down town armed 
with the new ambrella,the whole town was astonished. 
Many people falled to recognize him. That after- 
noon, stepping out of his office, a friend met him, and 
said: 

“Mr. K 
carrying.” 

The rich man smiled complacently, and responded : 
“* Well, it ought to be. ~ [paid $1 25 for that umbrella.” 

“Ie that all? I'd like to get it sa - 

“You have got it,” returned Mr. K-——, handing it 
over. “ Gimme the five.” 

That evening as he entered the house he walloped 
the old bag of whaleboue around the newel-post to at- 
tract his son's attention, remarking gleefully, when he 
had done so: 

“ By George, boy, I never made $3 75 so easy before 
in my life! It was a great stroke your putting me 
on to buying that new umbrella!” 

And ever since he has carried the old one. 

Haypan CaRrors. 


, that’s a pretty fine umbrella you're 


THE GOAT'S JOKE. 


“Say, pon’? YOU WANT TO TRIM MY wuiskens? 


THE NEW PROFESSION. 


I have looked about this world here 
For a really good profession ; 
I have sat up with my daddy 
In full many a weary session. 
We have talked of surgery, and 
We have talked of medicine ; 
We have talked about the lawyers, 
And the laurels poets win. 


We have looked the whole field over 
With the deepest meditation 
For the thing exactly snited 
To a fellow of my station. 
We have thought of architecture : 
We have bothered those in art; 
We have likewise looked deep into 
The condition of the mart. 


I have tried my hand at music— 
I've composed a march that's dirgy; 
I have even gone so far that 
I have thought about the clergy. 
have thought that I wonld publish ; 
I have thought I'd take a farm; 
But I missed the one vocation 
That has held the slightest charm. 


"Til one day I left the city 
And went out into the subbuba, 
Leaving all the urban noises, 
All the nerve-destroying hubbuba. 
And I found the great profession 
That I'd been a-searching for, 
Just the very thing I wanted 
That could never, never bore. 


It was on the grass-green golf-links 
That I got the inspiration, 
Where I found the work quité suited 
To a fellow of my station, 
Where I saw a plain young chappie, 
With a somewhat Scottie#h name, 
Teaching several lovely ladies 
All the fine points of the game. 


In my joy L simply shonted— 
Some ove said it was a bellow— 





I MEAR YOU'RR QUITE A BA-naA.” 


Hi! Eureka! I have found it! 
For this work I'm just the fellow, 
Let me seek some handy golf-linkes ; 
I will promise there to stay 
For a trifle teaching maidens 
That are pretty how to play! 


——_—_———_ 


at say, pop,” said Willie, “ does history repeat it- 
self?” 

“So the wise men say, my son.” 

“Do wise men know what they are talking abont ?” 

* Oh—yes—I guess so.” 

“Well, say, pop—when Napoleon and Wellington 
fight that battle of Waterloo again, take me to see it, 
will you?” 

—_— 2 


“Opera,” eaid Mr. Spriggins, reading his newspaper, 
“seems to be a risky ventare.” 

** Well, why not?” asked Mra, Spriggine—“* with 
John de Rieky and Edward de Risky getting all the 
money, and leaving the rest to be satisfied with hearin’ 
‘em sing 7” 

—_——@——— 


“Oh, mamma,” murmured Flossie, in a frightened 
tone, a» her dear little baby sister leaned forward and 
grasped her father's cigar, which she attempted to put 
io her mouth, “ wouldn't it be dreadful if Beasie tarned 
out to be a new woman 7” 


—»—————— 
“ Well, Mollie,” said the little girl's father, “ what 
have you been doing all day 7” 


** Doing nothing,” said Mollie, pouting. 
donting most of the time." 


“T've been 


_—_—>—_—_ 


* Don't holler so, baby,” said little Bess to her infant 
brother. .“If yon do, you'll grow up to be holler 
chested, and that's a awful thing to be.” 


—_—_— 
“ What a strapping big fellow you are getting to be, 


* Bobbie!’ 


“Yea. I take a shower-bath every morning, you 
know, and the sprinkling makes me grow like a weed.” 


HADN'T NOTICED IT. 


He. ‘Tae acovsrios Ate very Bap. 


Dow’? you norior rr?” 


She. “No, 1 pow’? ement. anyvrmine Provan.” 














